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i 1799 and 1800 the English Parliament passed the notori- 

ous “Combination Acts.” By these laws, all combinations 
of laborers for the purpose of bettering their condition were 
declared illegal, and stringent penalties were provided for any 
violation of this principle. The mere act of a few independent 
workmen in agreeing with one another that they would not 
accept less than a certain rate of wages was judicially treated 
as a “conspiracy against the whole world” and punished accord- 
ingly. As late as 1834, some Dorsetshire laborers were trans- 
ported to Botany Bay for the mere act of forming a labor 
union, which had committed no act whatsoever that could be 
construed as prejudicial to the public interest. 

We have been accustomed to cite these decisions as evi- 
dence of the arbitrary character of English law as passed by 
an unreformed parliament and administered by reactionary 
judges. We have been accustomed to think, with somewhat 
pharisaical self-satisfaction, that we never were as bad as Eng- 
land in these respects. Yet an act passed by Congress as 
recently as 1890 applies, in a somewhat different field, the 
principle of the Combination Laws of George the Third; and the 
consequences of this act, as set forth in recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, are, if possible, yet more irra- 
tional than those of its English prototype. 

To understand the case properly it is necessary to go back 
a little into past railroad history. 
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Prior to 1870, railroad freight charges in this country were in 
a parlous state. Our roads nominally had a freight tariff; but 
they used it so rarely, that the charge made for their services 
Was in practically all cases a matter of special bargain. In the 
investigation made by the Hepburn Committee a few years 
later, the general freight agent of the New York Central rail- 
road found it hard to name a single shipper who paid tariff rates 
for his goods. All this uncertainty was due to the irregular 
action of competition. The agents of the railroads, being 
charged with the duty of getting business by every possible 
means, made secret rebates and special bargains; knowing well 
that, unless they adopted these means to secure traffic, the busi- 
ness would go into the hands of their less scrupulous rivals. It 
was in the power of the worst managed and most short-sighted 
road to dictate the policy of all its competitors. 

To meet these evils the system of pooling was adopted. A 
pool really involved two distinct parts; the formation of a joint 
schedule of rates at competitive points; and a division of traffic 
in order to remove the temptation to violate the rate agreement. 
The latter may seem to have been an unnecessary provision; 
but at the time when it was first put into use it was quite indis- 
pensable. For no rate agreement at competitive points is ever 
kept with absolute strictness. Even if the principals intend to 
live up to it, their agents have a thousand different ways of 
attracting traffic by special concessions, and violating the spirit 
if not the letter of the agreement. Now if each road gets the 
benefit of the irregularities of its own agents, the officers of the 
other roads will suspect it of bad faith; but if each road is 
awarded a percentage of traffic based either on its facilities for 
handling such traffic, or on the amount of such traffic which it 
has handled in the months immediately preceding, the ground 
for such suspicion is removed. 

It was for this purpose that division of traffic was arranged; 
and it was fairly successful in accomplishing its object. The 
Chicago-Omaha pool was established in 1870; the Southern 
pool in the years 1872-1874; the trunk line pool in 1877-79. In 
spite of occasional failures, the period of operation of these 
pools was one of great progress in systematizing railroad freight 
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charges. The irregularities and special bargains in 1886 were 
far less than in 1869; and the legal authorities, judging pools 
by their effects on traffic management, began to regard them 
with increased favor. One has only to look back in a pamphlet 
like Judge Cooley’s Popular and Legal Views of Traffic Pooling, 
published in 1884, to witness the growth of this sentiment. 
But in 1887 the Interstate Commerce Act made all divisions 
of traffic misdemeanors, and deprived the railroad managers of 
this means of buttressing their agreements. A period of great 
demoralization in rates ensued. Hardly was this over when 
the anti-trust act of 1890 was passed, which went a step farther 
back and prohibited the rate agreements themselves. It is this 
act on which the recent decisions against the Trans-Missouri 
Association and the Joint Traffic Association are directly based. 

\What had these associations done? Had they formed a pool 
or division of traffic in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act? None whatever. Had they made an agreement to raise 
rates to an unreasonable figure? Far from it. In fact the 
Supreme Court, in pronouncing its verdict against the Joint 
Traffic Association for violation of the act of 1890, says that 
we may trust to the good sense of the managers to do, with- 
out an agreement, the things which the agreement itself is 
intended to promote. 

But surely, the reader will say, if the law prohibited an agree- 
ment for a useful end, this agreement must have contained 
some clauses and some penalties whose enforcement was 
against public policy. Not at all. The Trans-Missouri agree- 
ment simply provided that any road which abandoned the con- 
tract should not remain a member of the association. The 
trunk-line agreement did not even go as far as this; it simply 
provided that a schedule of rates jointly adopted as reasonable 
by a number of competing lines, should not be abandoned by 
the agents of one line without a resolution of the managers or 
directors of the road in question. It left each company abso- 
lutely free to do as it pleased, simply providing that a departure 
from the scheme of joint action should be signalized in a public 
and formal manner. It is this requirement of publicity and 
responsibility which is now declared illegal. It is a mis- 
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if demeanor for the different roads to agree to do jointly a thing 
i) i which it is not only proper, but salutary for them all to do with- 
out such joint action. Matters have come to the pass which 
they reached in the case of the English laborers alluded to at 
the beginning of the article—when the joint action is in itself 
F an offense against the law, no matter how innocent its means 
i or how salutary its objects. 
o .. It should be said in all fairness that the Supreme Court is not 
Wy to blame for this conclusion. It is easy to read between the 
i" | lines that they do not particularly approve of the consequences 
‘ | of their decision, but are forced by the language of the statute 
to make it what it is. It has been said that the best way to get rid 
By of a bad law is to enforce it. Let us hope that such may be the 
aM result in the present instance. 
44 The trend of these laws and decisions is all the more remarka- 
a ble when we consider the opposite character of the legal develop- 
| ment of England during the same period. While we have been 
moving in a direction adverse to trade combinations, English 
law and English practice has come more and more to favor 
them. While our courts hold that the mere agreement to make 
fl reasonable rates is under existing statutes a misdemeanor, the 
English courts, as in the celebrated “Mogul Steamship Case,” 
| will allow the enforcement of such agreements by methods little 
short of conspiracy. In the case alluded to, several lines 
1 | attempted to destroy the business of a company which insisted 
an on keeping outside of the combination which the others had 
AY formed; and the English courts, recognizing such combination 
as legitimate and inevitable, were disposed to allow the members 
of the combination great freedom in making it uncomfortable for 
outsiders. The same difference between England and _ the 
United States is seen in the attitude of the courts toward com- 
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| binations of laborers. In England they are treated as prima 

ty facie legitimate; in America, they are treated as violations of the 
i | anti-trust act. In the former country every facility is offered 


for their development; in the latter, every obstacle is placed in 
its way. In fact, as has been already pointed out in these 


\ columns, this whole body of anti-trust legislation, which was 
| | intended to attack capitalists, has proved even more severely 
i burdensome to such of the laborers as came in contact with it. 
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Mr. Wells, who died on the fifth of November at the age 
of seventy, occupied a position almost unique among economists. 
Most of those who have made a name for themselves in this 
science may be divided into two classes, those who have taken 
up the study as a pastime, and those who have taken it up 
as a profession. Many pioneers of the science, such as Turgot, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and James Mill, and some of their followers 
too, like John Stuart Mill and Henry C. Carey, not to speak 
of a few of our own contemporaries, may be put in the former 
class. They were men who were normally engaged in the 
activities of public office, business, or a profession, but who 
were able to think and write on economic subjects in the time 
saved from their regular callings or after their retirement. 
Most modern economists, however, fall in the professional class. 
They are usually teachers or government statisticians who make 
of economics their life work. 

With David A. Wells, political economy seems to have been 
neither a pastime nor a profession, but a necessity. He did not 
set out to be an economist, nor did the pursuits of his earlier 
life seem to point in that direction. Like Gen. Walker at a later 
period, he served his literary apprenticeship on the Springfield 
Republican, but his tastes seem to have run, in the main, to 
science. He soon entered the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and upon his graduation in 1852 was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in this institution. For a dozen years he was known as 
the author of successful popular scientific works. It required 
the storm and stress of the Civil War, with its dark financial 
outlook, to force economic topics upon his attention, and it 
was at the comparatively mature age of thirty-six that he 
published the article on “Our Burden and Our Strength,” which 
at once changed his whole career. This treatise led President 
Lincoln to appoint him chairman of a special commission to con- 
sider the subject of raising, by taxation, the revenue necessary 
for the Government, and this was the first of the series of steps 
by which he gradually progressed in his grasp of practical 
economic problems, and in fame as an economist. 
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His appointment as Special Commissioner of the Revenue in 
1866 brought him to the study of internal revenue taxation. 
In 1867 he was commissioned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a draft for the revision of the tariff, and this brought 
about a complete change in his views on this subject. Though 
by inheritance and education a strong protectionist, the inde- 
pendent study which he made of tariff problems brought about 
a complete change in his views and made him from that time 
on, until the end of his life, a pronounced and aggressive free- 
trader. As Chairman of the New York State Commission on 
Taxation, appointed in 1870, he was now brought to study the 
property tax and to take what was, at that time, the very radical 
view that our States ought to abandon all effort at taxing 
personal property. 

Though he filled many important positions in the business 
world after this time, he held no permanent political or academic 
office, but the many public problems which pressed for solution 
kept him in the front rank of economic authors, and his popular 
treatises on free-trade, on the currency, on the merchant marine, 
and other timely topics, gave him a well deserved reputation 
as a pamphleteer of originality and power. His more extended 
compositions, such as his work on Recent Economic Changes, 
published in 1889, and the articles on Taxation, published more 
recently in the Popular Science Monthly, showed him to possess 
an almost unequalled command of economic facts and a won- 
derful power of grasping their significance when interpreting the 
great movements of our day. His conclusions always seemed 
to rest upon the solid foundation of experience and observation. 
Though familiar with economic theory, he was not by nature 
a theorist. But he was a great interpreter of economic 
phenomena, whose loss will be sincerely felt by thinking men, 
whether they agree with his views or not, and whose place will 
not soon be filled. 
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THE COIN SHILLING OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


ILVER plate was first rated in 1640, at five shillings per 
ounce sterling, .925 fine.’ The English mint price for 
silver, after 1601, was 5s. 2d. per ounce, but it seems to have 
been believed in Massachusetts that it was still five shillings. 
Strange as this error appears, it is supported by an incidental 
statement of Hutchinson® that he owned several shillings of the 
reign of Charles I, which weighed four pennyweights each. 
No mention of any such coins occurs in Ruding, but he says 
that, in 1631, “Many of [the money weights] which were in 
common use (although they were marked with the King’s 
ensign) were too heavy, and others too light, so that men 
bought and received by one weight, and sold and delivered by 
another.’ 

From the first year of the settlement rates were set at which 
commodities could be tendered in payment of taxes. In the 
following years the system of barter rates was extended to pri- 
vate transactions, so that there was a multiple currency, out of 
which that one thing was chosen, and became the money of 
account, which enabled a debtor to discharge his obligation 
with the least sacrifice. Hence arose a barter shilling, by the 
side of which was placed, by the law of 1640, a coin shilling, or 
bullion shilling of silver, which contained 96/88.8 grains,* while 
a shilling sterling was only 92.901/85.934 grains. 

In 1642 the Court ordered that ducatoons of three gilders 
should be current at six shillings, rix dollars of two and a half gil- 
ders and pieces of eight at five shillings.®5 What ducatoons were, 
in 1642, we do not know. Sir Isaac Newton found them, in 
1703, if of Holland, worth 65.59 pence sterling, .937.5 fine; if of 
Flanders, 66.15 pence sterling, .943.75 fine.’ The three gilder 


1 Col. Rec., 294. ® Bost. Evg. Post, Jan. 14, 1762. 5 7 Ruding, 386. 
* The first number is the gross weight, the second, the fine contents. 


® See the Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations, 1740, in 
the Overstone Tracts: reprint edited by C, J. Bullock, 1897, who attributes it to 
Douglass. 


23 Gent. Mag., 6. 
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pieces of Holland are not called ducatoons by him. They were 
worth 62.46 pence sterling, .916.66 fine. There was a great 
number and variety of rix dollars. The one referred to in the 
Massachusetts law was probably the “Patagon leg dollar or rix 
dollar of Holland, or piece of 50 styvers” of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
table. This was worth, in 1703, 52.28 pence sterling. It was 
then only .866.66 fine. If it had been .925 fine it would have 
been worth 4s. 7d. 2.8f. A rix dollar current in London, in 
1626, was worth, by weight and assay, 4s. 7d. 2f., but was cur- 
rent at two pence less, being mint charge and broker’s commis- 
sion, and the piece of eight, worth by mint test 4s. 6d. 1f., was 
current there at two pence less, for the same reason.’ Of the 
three coins mentioned, the piece of eight was by far the most 
important for Massachusetts, being obtained already by trade 
with pirates and with Jamaica. It was also overrated relatively 
to the other two in the law of 1642, and therefore displaced 
them. Cotton found it to be 420 grains in weight, but of vary- 
ing fineness, .916.66 to .925. This coin being rated at five shil- 
lings, the shilling of Masachusetts was reduced to 84/77.7 
grains. In fact, however, all the pieces of eight in circulation 
were more or less clipped and, although Cotton found them up 
to sterling standard in 1626, others disputed it then, and later 
in the 17th century they fell below it.” 

The presence of barter currency and of wampum by the side 
of silver, forced a constant exportation of the latter, or the clip- 
ping of such coins as remained. The barter currency was called 
“pay” or “country pay,” which meant that it was the money 
of account. “Country pay became the general measure 
throughout the government.” It was 30 or 40 per cent. below 
sterling in 1642. This barter shilling then would correspond 
to a silver shilling of 65.03/60.15 or 55.74/51.55. It constantly 
and steadily depreciated. “Silver in New England,” said Cot- 
ton Mather, “is like the water of a swift running river; always 
coming and as fast going away.’* The accepted explanation 
of this phenomenon was the balance of trade and the colonial 


' Cotton, Posthuma, 296. 
* Sumner, Zhe Spanish Dollar, Hist. Rev. July, 1898. 
Hutchinson, /. 4 Trumbull in Am. Antig. Soc., 1884, 275. 
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relation. The facts just stated, however, show that a 12% 
pennyweight dollar could barely remain in circulation. “By the 
middle of the 17th century, clipping was rampant in the West 
Indies, and light Spanish silver coins became the general stand- 
ard of value in the British possessions of the new world. As far 
as can be learned, Jamaica and New England took the lead in 
these proceedings.” The current piece of eight was down to 
336 grains.’ Inasmuch, however, as the barter shilling was 
constantly depreciating, and the silver coins were being clipped 
to keep pace with it, this “standard of value” hardly deserved 
the name. While the barter currency was the money of 
account, the money of ultimate reference for it was uncertain, 
depreciating, and indefinable. It was of foreign manufacture. 
It was not made with accuracy or regularity. It was rated in 
a traditional English denomination to which it did not fit. It 
was not rated at its sterling value, but arbitrarily, so that the 
definition of a colonial shilling was derived, not from a sterling 
shilling, but from it, and the relation to sterling was a deduction. 
It was being clipped all the time. 

The inconveniences of this complicated set of relations led to 
the project of establishing a mint at Boston. Probably, how- 
ever, the hope of preventing exportation by recoining was the 
more immediate motive. This hope was vain. Recoinage 
could have no effect on the forces which caused exportation, 
but it could render the English colonists independent of the 
errors of the Spanish mints. In an address of Massachusetts 
to the King, 1684, a passage was inserted to apologize for the 
establishment of the mint, which passage was stricken out on 
final revision. The excuses alleged were that they had no 
exports but bulky corn and fish, ‘and therefor, for some years, 
paper bills passed for payment of debts, which are very subject 
to be lost, rent, or counterfeit, and other inconveniences. 
There comes in a considerable quantity of light base Spanish 
money, whereby many people were cozened, and the Colony 
in danger of being undone thereby, which put us upon the pro- 
ject of melting it down and stamping such pieces as aforesaid to 
pass in payment of debts amongst ourselves.” The Act for the 


' Chalmers, Colonial Currencies, 8. 
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mint, as first drawn, also contained a preamble which was 
omitted on revision: “Forasmuch as the new order about money 
is not well resented by the people, and full of difficulties, and 
unlikely to take effect, in regard no persons are found willing 
to try and stamp the same.”! The reference here is to 
some order about money which is not in the record. It appears 
to mean that they intended at first to reduce the coins to bars 
which should be stamped. The first ordinance for the mint 
provided that the coins should be flat and square.” 

A Committee of the General Court was appointed, in 1652, to 
“appoint the mint house.’”’ They reported that it should be 
16 feet square and 10 feet high; that the Colony should provide 
the plant, that a man should be impressed to build the house, 
and that he should be authorized to impress help.? In order 
to prevent washing and clipping, the law provided that each 
coin should have a double ring and “Massachusetts” on the 
margin, and a tree in the center, on one side, and New England 
and the year of Our Lord, on the other, a picture being drawn 
on the margin of the page to elucidate the enactment. The 
provisions of the mint law are confused and contradictory, in 
fact they are unintelligible without information of a supple- 
mentary agreement between the Committee and Hull, the 
mint-master, which is not incorporated in the law.5 Crosby® 


1 Hull’s Diary, 3 Am. Antig. Soc., 282; 1 Hutchinson, 164. 

® Atkins (Coins of British Possesstons) says that silver ‘‘ planchets” were in 
circulation before 1651, which bore on one side ‘‘ N. E.” and on the other XII, 
for twelve pence. They are depicted in Crosby. Stickney (2 Zssex Jnst., 99) 
says: ‘‘ Shillings have lately appeared dated 1650; these, if not the work of 
modern artists, must * * * have been patterns struck in England. They are of 
superior workmanship to those adopted in 1652, and might have been rejected 
on account of the expense attending their execution. That experiments were 
made with a view to copper coinage is evident, as I have one of Massachusetts, 
dated 1652, of pure copper, presenting no appearance of being a counterfeit, 
and is the only one that I ever saw.” [?] 

33.Am, Antig. Soc., 286. 

*I1V. 1. Col. Rec., 104. An attempt has been made (I. 3 Hist. Mag., 197) to 
show that the two rings and the tree were occult symbols, based on Old Testa- 
ment texts, the significance of which to Puritans was: ‘‘God protecting New 
England,” and ‘‘ Independence.” 


° It is approved but not rehearsed, IV. 1. Co/. Rec., 118. 
® Early Coins of America, 34. 
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gives a heliotype reproduction of the manuscript law. It is a 
slovenly scrawl, with erasures, superposed corrections, inter- 
lineations, and amendments, resulting in one case in an illegible 
blur at a material point. The mint-master was “for value to 
stamp three [erased and two substituted] pence in a shilling of 
lesser value than the present English coin.”” The upper House 
at first allowed for mint charge 18 pence in 20 shillings; this 
the Deputies reduced to one shilling, and so the law provided, 
as it was passed. It further provided that for silver brought 
in by anyone “the mint-master shall deliver him the like weight 
in current money, viz: every shilling to weigh three penny troy 
weight and lesser pieces proportionably, deducting allowance 
for coinage as before expressed.”’ It was strictly enjoined that 
the coins should be of sterling alloy. 

It is impossible to reconcile these prescriptions with each 
other. According to the usual slipshod colonial method of 
doing business, no fair copy having been made, inconsistencies 
which resulted from amendments stand in the document unad- 
justed. Analysis and comparison lead to the following conclu- 
sions. They supposed, as we have seen above, that the English 
mint price for silver was five shillings per ounce; i. e. 96 grains 
sterling for a shilling. They meant to make a shilling equal 
to nine pence sterling on that supposition, i. e. 72 grains or 3 
pennyweights. Hull and his partner, Sanderson, would not 
agree to the reduced allowance for mint charge. The Com- 
mittee consented to raise it to 15 pence per 20 shillings, and to 
allow one penny per oz. for wastage. Inasmuch as 20 of the 
proposed shillings would weigh just 3 ounces, this carried the 
total mint allowance up to 18 pence per 20 shillings again. The 
Committee consented to this very reluctantly, and until the next 
session only, expressing the hope that the mint-master would 
find that he could afford to take less. He was to reduce all 
silver to standard, and to coin it, at the uniform price agreed on, 
for the Committee urge that “there is likelihood of several 
kinds of work in which he is to be employed where there is no 
refining and so less labor.”’ 

Specimens of the coins which have been tested weighed 61, 
65, 67, 70, and 72 grains. An assay at the mint of the United 
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States showed fineness .926.1_ Cuts of the coins are given in 3 
Am. Antig. Soc. Milling was not introduced in England until 
1660.2, No evidence has been found that it ever was introduced 
in Massachusetts. Consequently filing or clipping cannot be 
detected, and as the coins were all subject to it, very few perfect 
specimens exist. The deficiency of weight in those just men- 
tioned is no proof that they were not of full weight when issued. 
On the contrary, the one which shows the maximum weight no 
doubt shows the normal weight. It is true that the coins are 
said to have passed abroad at three-fourths of sterling,’ and 
that a Board of English Commissioners, in 1655, stated that the 
metallic value of New England coins was 25 per cent. below 
sterling of the same denomination,* also that one of the com- 
plaints made, about 1661, against Massachusetts, was for 
recoining English coin at a reduction of one-fourth; but 
Randolph, in 1676, said that the New England shilling weighed 
three pennyweights and was worth 9% [9.3] pence sterling,® 
and a Report of the English Mint, in 1684, stated that the alloy 
of the coin was correct and that it was 22% per cent. below the 
English shilling.? The intention was to put the New England 
standard 25 per cent. below the English, supposing that the 
latter was 96 grains for a shilling. In fact it was 92.9 grains, 
so that a shilling of 72 grains was 77.5 per cent. of it. There 
remains no doubt then, that the pine tree shilling, as it came 
from the mint, weighed 72 grains, .925 fine, pure contents 66.6 
grains. Those prescriptions in the mint law which are incon- 
sistent with this are the ones which must be sacrificed. The 
mint selling price, and the basis of the silver currency (the pine 
tree rate), was 6s. 8d. per oz. The metallic par of exchange 
with sterling was 129 for 100. To get these coins, however, 
the individual who brought silver to the mint must pay 18 pence 
per 20s., that is 5.4 grains of standard silver per shilling, or 7% 
per cent. for mint charges; the cost to him, therefor, of a 72 
grain shilling was 77.4 grains of silver, or the mint buying price 


‘1 Essex Inst., 125: 2 ditto, 100, 206. * 2 Ruding, 7. 3 Felt, 32. 
413th Rep. Hist. Mss. Comm., App., Pt. II, 94. 
5 Cal. State Pps. Colon., 1661-8, 26. 


® Hutchinson Pps., 480. 73 Amer. Antig. Soc., 302. 
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was 6s. 2.418d. per oz. The heavy mint charge depressed 
prices in the coins, and the law (probably in vain) prohibited 
the circulation of any other except English, which, however, 
could not legally be exported from England. No one would 
take bullion to the mint unless a 72 grain coin would buy as 
much as 77.4 grains of bullion in the market. The latter 
amount was therefore the effective shilling in the market.’ It 
was also forbidden, in 1654, to export silver to a greater amount 
than 20 shillings, by one person, at one time, for personal 
expenses, the penalty being confiscation of all visible estate, 
one-third to the informer.” 

The amount of silver coined in the first years of the mint was 
large.2 The coins spread all over the northern colonies, yet 
they never were the current ordinary money of account even in 
the towns; far less in the country. The Chisholm accounts of 
Harvard College, kept in detail from 1650 to 1659, show few 
payments in silver. The coins were all dated 1652 as long as 
the mint lasted. The mint house was on land owned by Hull, 
but which was to be transferred to the Colony at a valuation 
upon the expiration of his contract.® 

The charter of Massachusetts Bay did not contain a grant 
of the power to coin, and there was some fear, after the Restora- 
tion, of the consequences of assuming it. The power to coin 
was granted in the letters patent of Virginia,® and this shows, 
although the power was not granted in the second charter, that 
power to coin was not considered inconsistent with the colonial 
relation. The Colonies paid little heed to the charters when 
those documents would have limited them in the exercise of 
power, although they insisted strenuously on the restrictions to 
which, in the charters, the Crown had pledged itself in dealing 
with them, but the Sovereign had really no reason to object to 
the mint, except on account of the prestige of coining as a 
sovereign prerogative. It was one of the greatest mistakes in 


It is noteworthy that this is just ten pence sterling. 


*? It was, at this time, not allowed to export precious metals from England. 
The prohibition, except as to English coin, was revoked in 1663 (2 Ruding, 11). 


31 Hutchinson, 78. 41 Weeden, 191. 5 Drake, Boston, 329. 
® Cal. State Pps. Colon., 1606, 33. 
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the colonial policy of England that a colonial mint was not 
allowed. The demands of the King’s Commissioners in 1665 
are all in the interest of civil liberty and the rights of the 
oppressed, except their demand for the abolition of the mint. 
The people of Massachusetts Bay had shown a spirit of disre- 
gard of their relation to the mother country, and had far 
exceeded their powers as a chartered corporation. The mint 
was regarded as an overt act of usurpation, more important as 
a proof of temper and purpose than in itself. A legend of prob- 
ably only poetic value narrates that Sir Thos. Temple, apologiz- 
ing for New England, told the King that the pine tree was the 
royal oak, whereat the King laughed.2 Temple narrated 
“merrily” the story of his interview with the King, whatever 
it was. The Colony, in 1678, begged the King’s indulgence 
for the mint and asked him to prescribe such impress for the 
coins as he pleased. The complaints of the mint during the 
first thirty years do not refer so much to its constitutionality 
as to the standard of its work. In the King’s letters to the 
Colony, 1679 and 1680, he does not mention it. If the coins 
had been made in accordance with the English mint ordinances, 
and if, after the Restoration, the King’s effigy had been put on 
them, it appears that other objections would have been regarded 
as trivial. When it became desirable for the Crown to vacate 
the charter, in view of the political system which had been 
created under it, contrary to its purport, the mint was a welcome 
addition to the specifications by which the legal proceedings 
could be supported. 

When the mint was established, the rating of the piece of 
eight was, as we have seen, five shillings. The maximum 
weight of the coin fresh from the mint was 420 grains, assumed 
to be of sterling alloy. The same rating was repeated in 1655. 
At that rating there was an advantage in taking the piece of 
eight to the mint to be recoined, under the new law for the 
provincial mint, for the mint charge on 420 grains was 31% 


2. Col. Rec., 213. 

? The King was in the oak Sept. 6, 1652, and the mint law was passed Oct. 26 
(3 Am. Antig. Soc., 293, Ed. note). 

31 Maine Hist. Soc., 398. 41 Hutchinson, 165. 
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grains or 514 pence colonial. The full piece of eight would 
therefore produce at the mint 5s. 4d. 3f. colonial. A lighter one, 
if it would pass at five shillings colonial, would not offer so much 
advantage. The point of indifference or equality was when the 
piece of eight weighed 389.18 grains of sterling alloy. Below 
that weight, if it would pass at five shillings, there would be a 
loss in having it recoined. The circulation of light clipped 
coins must have been stopped after the mint was established, 
probably by the hearty cooperation of the public with the policy 
under which the mint was set up, for otherwise there would 
have been no large recoinage in competition with the clipped 
coinage. The mint law therefore raised the coin shilling from 
what it had been under the clipped coins to 72/66.6 grains. 

The mint charge was not abolished in England until 1666." 
It was a preventive of exportation from America while it lasted, 
and assisted, by so much, the people of Massachusetts, in what 
they were trying to do. The more a man must lose on his 
piece of eight to make it effective in the English market, the 
more he was willing to lose to make it effective in the American 
market before exporting it. There was a constant tendency to 
bring into the circulation at five shillings each those pieces of 
eight which were just below the point at which there was neither 
gain nor loss in recoinage, that is, just at and below sixteen 
pennyweights. Such were by far the greatest number of the 
best to be met with. The heavier pieces were culled for export. 
Aiter the first enthusiasm in favor of the Massachusetts coin 
had passed away, the motive of interest had its way unchecked 
to realize this tendency. “In sundry of our colonies were 
enacted laws against passing of light pieces of eight. These 
laws not being put into execution, heavy and light pieces of 
eight passed promiscuously, and, as it always happens, a bad 
currency drove away the good currency. Heavy pieces of eight 
were shipped off. This current money growing daily lighter, 
a difference was made between heavy money which became 
merchandize, and light money, in which they paid their debts, 
gradually [during the latter half of the century] from 10, 15, 


12 Ruding, 12. 
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20, to 25 per cent. . . . This was another and continued 
course of cheating their creditors and employers at home.”? 

A committee of the General Court was appointed, in 1660, 
to try to get from the mint-master a payment for the privilege 
he enjoyed, under a threat to contract with somebody else.* 
This committee reported that the gains of the minters were £62 
on every £1,000. The total mint charge was £75 on £1,000. 
The wages of the minters are evidently here counted into their 
“gains.” The committee asked Hull to pay to the Colony 
one-twentieth of £62 per £1,000. He refused, probably because 
he saw no reason to surrender the advantage of a natural 
monopoly, but he offered a single gift of £10. This the com- 
mittee refused, but the General Court, more thrifty and less 
haughty, ordered them to take it. Hull made a great fortune 
for the time,® probably not altogether from the mint. Any 
man who understood the mysteries of coinage, money and bul- 
lion brokerage, and assaying, had a greater chance of gain than 
any other person in the Colonies who had to seek it by industrial 
effort. The democratic state was as much seduced by the 
“seigniorage” to be won from coining as any medieval prince 
ever was. It did not desire to abolish the excessive mint 
charge. The following year it repeated the attempt to get a 
share of it. It was hoped, at least, that rent might be obtained 
for the house and plant, but the attempt failed.* 

Two-penny pieces were added to the coins in 1662. For the 
first year £50 in these pieces were to be struck for every £100 
coined, and for the six years following, £20 for every £100.° 
Silver was quoted in 1665 at 6s. 8d. per oz., and gold at £5 
per oz. The ratio would be 15.13 to 1, if account should be 
taken of the difference in fineness of the two medals (gold 
.916.66), but disregarding this, as the colonists seem always to 
have done, the ratio was 15 to 1, and gold was at two and a half 
silver pence per grain, silver being the money. 


1 Overstone Tract of 1740. 2 IV. 1. Col. Rec., 434; 3Am. Antig. Soc., 291. 

5 1 Hutchinson, 165. Probably he is the merchant referred to by Hutchinson 
(Bost. Evg. Post, Jan. 4, 1762) as having died possessed of a fortune of £30,000. 

*IV. 2. Col, Rec., 13. 5 Joid., 51; see II, 2. Mass. Hist, Soc. Coll., 274. 

1 Weeden, 316, 
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The abolition of the mint charge in England, in 1666, altered 
the conditions of the New England bullion market so that a 
less unfavorable rate of exchange was necessary to take silver 
away. If we may make use of Sir Robert Cotton’s statement 
of 1626, about the loss of value on a piece of eight in London, 
to assume that the cost of freight, insurance, mint charge,’ and 
brokerage at this time would be two pence sterling per piece 
of eight sent from Massachusetts, then the effective shilling in 
London for such a shipper would be 96.34 grains. As we have 
seen above, the effective shilling in Massachusetts was 77.4 
grains. The exchange rate between the two would be 125 
colonial for 100 sterling. If then the mint charge in England 
was abolished and the effective shilling sterling for an American 
shipper of pieces of eight fell to 93.33 grains, the rate would be 
120% colonial for 100 sterling. Consequently exportation 
would increase, and the amount of metal taken to the Boston 
mint would diminish. We may believe that this effect made 
the mint men more amenable, for, in 1667, they agreed to pay 
£40 within six months, and after that £10 per annum, for seven 
years, the contract being renewed for that period.* 

The law against the exportation of coin was renewed in 
1669, which is a proof that exportation was going on at a rate 
to renew the agitation against it. Until 1670 the Colony 
enjoyed prosperity under free trade.* Then attempts began to 
be made to enforce the Navigation Acts, and twenty years of 
strife with the Crown followed, producing hard times. These 
circumstances led to numerous projects about the currency. It 
was provided, in 1670, that specific contracts for coin or mer- 
chandize should be discharged according to their terms.* 

A proposition was first made in 1669 to repeal the law which 
forbade the circulation of all foreign coin except English, and 
to make pieces of eight of sterling alloy current at six shillings 
each.2 It was not until 1672, however, that this action was 

' The mint charge was two shillings per pound, which would be 13 pence on 
a piece of eight of 420 grains. Of course the assumption here made is not true 


to the facts, which we have no means of ascertaining. It is only made in order 
to show the effect of abolishing the mint charge. 


7 IV. 2, Col. Rec., 333, 347; 3 Amer. Antig. Soc., 295. *1 Hutchinson, 269. 


4 Felt, 41. 5 Felt, 41. 
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taken. It was forced by the change in the adjustment with the 
English market. The preamble recites that “pieces of eight 
are of more value to carry out of the country than they will 
yield to mint into our coin.” Therefore, it was ordered that all 
such pieces which were of full weight and good silver, “that is 
six shillings of New England money of Mexico, Seville and 
Pillar’ should pass for six shillings, provided that they were 
stamped “NE.” at the mint, to certify that they were of due 
weight and alloy. The mint charge for stamping was to be 
four pence on 20 shillings, one penny to the minter and three 
to the public treasury.!. Pieces of eight which would equal six 
New England shillings would weigh 432 grains. No such 
pieces ever existed. Accordingly, later in the session, “foras- 
much as few or no pieces of eight are of that weight,” it was 
enacted that any pieces of eight should be stamped their weight, 
and should pass at the rate of 6s. 8d. per oz. Worn pieces 
stamped with NE and figures are to be seen in collections.* 
The charge for stamping was 1/60 of a grain per grain. A 
full weight dollar (420 grains) would therefore net the owner, 
when stamped, 5s. 854d.; if minted, 5s. 434d. Any piece of 
eight could be stamped with its New England value, and be so 
rendered current, for 124 per cent. of its value. It could be 
minted for 7% per cent. of its value. Evidently none would be 
taken to the mint. Stamped pieces plus the stamp expense 
made 73.2 grains the effective shilling instead of 77.4 grains. 
The new metallic par with sterling was 126.9. Crosby* does 
not believe that any pieces of eight ever were stamped under 
this law. He would refer the specimens seen in the collections 
to the period just before the mint was founded. The calcula- 
tion just made shows that he must be in error. It shows a 
motive which would be sure to cause coins to be stamped. A 
Peruvian piece of eight of 1652 has been described,* which is 
stamped. It was found in a buried hoard with other coins of 
which the latest date was 1688. This law of 1672 overthrew 
the mint. We hear more and more complaints that it does not 
or cannot work. Some have supposed that Andros stopped it. 


2. Col. Rec., 533. 23 Am. Antig. Soc., 296. 
3 Early Coins of America, 81. 42 Essex Inst., 254. 
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Crosby thinks that the contract was not renewed in 1675. 
When we find that the laws and conditions would cause a com- 
parative loss to anyone who brought silver to the mint, we may 
be sure that we have found the correct explanation of its 
stoppage. 

The contract of Hull and Sanderson expired in 1675. A com- 
mittee was appointed to treat with anybody for a new period, 
but the same men made a new contract for seven years more. 
The mint charge was reduced to fifteen pence per 20 shillings, 
and the contractors were to pay £20 per annum for their privi- 
lege. They bought the mint house.’ The lowered mint charge 
was equal to 1/16 of a grain per grain, or 6% percent. Ona 
420 grain dollar this would be 2614 grains, and such a coin 
would produce at the mint 5s. 574d. New Eng. The buying 
mint price was 6s. 3.28d. per oz. and the cost of a shilling (72 
grains) was 76.5 grains. A stamped price of eight, however, 
would still pass current as before, and its cost was, as above, 
73.2 grains per shilling of 72 grains. This combination, with- 
out bringing any metal to the mint more than before, ensured 
export or clipping of the New England shillings and importa- 
tion of base or clipped dollars. Very little attention was paid 
to the fineness of the Spanish coins, which now became uncer- 
tain. Especially the Peruvian dollars were a cause of fraud and 
annoyance. We must also not lose sight of the barter currency 
which constantly tended to degrade the coin. At the time 
which we have now reached, a conventional difference of one- 
third was recognized between money and “pay,” in the pay- 
ment of taxes, that is, one-third off barter rates gave money 
rates. This, however, in private transactions meant “pay as 
money.” It was necessary to substract twenty-five per cent. 
more to get coin rates.?_ If a minister’s salary was £100, he was 
paid in grain which could have been bought in the market for 
£50 in silver. Randolph reported, in 1676, that there was a 
reasonable supply of silver in Massachusetts, but little gold.% 

Various projects were brought forward in 1678 to prevent the 
exportation of metal and to cause it to be brought to the mint, 


13 Am, Antig. Soc., 297. * Judd, Hadley, 210, 
3 Hutchinson Pps., 498. 
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testifying to the points in which contemporary experience was 
unsatisfactory. One proposition was to make the shilling nine 
or twelve grains lighter; another was to make the mint free.! 
If the shilling had been dropped ten grains, the mint charge on 
62 grains, at the existing rate, would have been 3% grains, 
making the effective shilling 657g grains. Six such shillings 
would be 39514 grains; or, the effect would be the same as 
making a 16% pennyweight dollar current for six shillings with- 
out stamp. Must we not suspect that pieces of eight of this 
description, or lighter, were becoming current, by the toleration 
of the market, for six shillings, without stamp, and that the first 
proposition was an attempt to offset them by a shilling which 
could bear the existing mint charge yet not cost more than 
they? 

The Deputies tried, in 1679, to put the piece of eight at six 
shillings without stamp. The Council refused.? In the follow- 
ing year the agitation for a free mint was renewed.? In a peti- 
tion to this end it is said that the loss at the mint is 6% per cent., 
and that there is no gain by coinage, for “a Spanish cross is as 
good as a New England pine.” Those who can hoard or 
export have “something more than the mint will yield.” These 
statements from their experience ratify the deductions we have 
made as to the necessary effect of the existing laws and facts. 
The inference in favor of a free mint was the only sound conclu- 
sion, but it does not seem to have met with general acceptance. 
Hull said that the coins were exported because they were too 
heavy. He favored lowering the shilling twelve grains. A 
good piece of eight would then, he said, be worth 7 or 71% 
pence more. The calculation shows that by a “good piece” 
he meant one of 420 grains. He thought that this measure 
would keep the dollars in New England. He proposed to 
divide the loss on debts of more than six months standing 
between debtor and creditor, and to throw it on the creditor for 
more recent ones. 

13 Amer, Antiq. Soc., 299. 
2 Cf. 1 Weeden, 326. A Frenchman who was arrested at Boston, in 1679, had 


in his possession tools for clipping and clippings of Massachusetts coin (Drake, 
Boston, 437, n.). See Dankers & Sluyter, 340, 378. 


* Crosby, 109. 
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Andros tried to have the mint allowed and he did obtain per- 
mission to rate foreign coins.! 

Pieces of eight were rated, in 1682, at 6s. 8d. per oz., if of 
sterling standard,” the object being, once more, “to keep money 
in the country.” This was the year in which the current con- 
tract with Hull and Sanderson ended. This law left the mint 
and the stamp out of view, and we hear no more about them. 
The first proposition was that dollars should go at their weight 
in New England coin, and this was afterwards explained to 
mean at 6s. 8d. per oz.* A full piece of eight (420 grains), of 
sterling alloy, would be worth at this rate 5s. 1od., not six shil- 
lings; otherwise stated, if 420 grains were six shillings, silver 
was at 6s. 10.28d. per oz. The law of 1682 would have estab- 
lished a standard by weight, not by tale, 72 grains being a shil- 
ling, but no effect of the law can be discovered, partly no doubt 
because of the inconvenience, and partly because current pieces 
of eight of 420 grains or less had probably become current 
money of account for silver.debts at six shillings, so that this 
law would have enhanced debts. 

The officers of the English mint, in their report of 1684 on 
the New England coins, said that the mint charge was one-third 
greater than had ever been allowed in England.t. They found 
the New England coins 22% per cent. below sterling of the 
same denomination, and recommended that, if the mint was 
allowed to continue, if should be compelled to coin sterling 
coins. They added that pence, half-pence, and farthings might 
be made of tin and supplied to the Colonies to the profit of the 
royal treasury. An almost identical report was made on Sir 


' Chalmers, Polit, Annals, 421, 440. 2V. Col. Rec., §73 ; see Crosby, 85. 


Whitmore, Laws, 292, a, 294. 


* The seigniorage in England, after 1601, was 2s. per pound of silver, except 
during the reign of James I, when it was 2s. 6d. (1 Ruding, 90.) Sir Robert 
Cotton (Posthuma, 285), in 1626, said that it was 4s. per pound weight of silver, 
in England, while abroad (Holland) it was only 2s. His statement requires 
explanations which we do not possess. Two shillings and six pence sterling 
per pound weight would be 3.225 pence New England per oz. The New 
England charge was at first 6 pence N.E., afterwards 5 pence, per oz. Lowndes 
(Silver Coins, 127) speaks of a mint charge, in 1695, of Is. 4%d. per pound 
weight of silver as then existing in England. 
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Wm. Phipps’s petition to the new government, and under the 
new charter, in 1692, for the grant to Massachusetts of the privi- 
lege of coining.’ 

The reasons alleged by Pres. Dudley and the Council, in 
1686 (although the true reasons were their own pecuniary 
interest), for permitting Blackwell's bank to be established, were 
the decay of trade and especially the exportation of silver and 
the scarcity of money. Hence they argued that a bank was 
necessary to “provide a currency.’ 

When Dunton left Boston, 1686, he carried out £400 in silver 
in his trunk without apparent fear or concealment. Randolph 
wrote, 1688, “Some would have all pieces of eight, tho of 15 
pennyweights, go at six shillings New England, others at 17 
[pennyweights], but they stand at 1714. Our money goes all 
away.” This shows that there were dollars in circulation which 
were as light as fifteen pennyweights, and also some which were 
as heavy as seventeen, but that the standard was dollars of 
seventeen and a half. In the Proclamations given by Ruding, 
rating foreign coins for circulation in Ireland, during the last 
third of the 17th century, the piece of eight is always stated as 
17 pennyweights. Queen Anne’s Proclamation of 1704 fixed 
the dollar of 1714 pennyweights at six shillings as the standard, 
which caused great complaint in the Colonies, because it was 
said that scarcely one could be met with in the circulation which 
weighed over 17. It is of the first importance to observe that 
the piece of eight had now become, in Massachusetts as else- 
where, the standard coin, rated at six shillings, and that even 
if it weighed 17% pennyweights, the shilling had fallen to 
70/64.75 grains.* It is one of the enigmas of the history that 
the Colonists treated this rate and 6s. 8d. per ounce as equiva- 
lent. The metallic par of the 7o grain shilling with sterling 
was 132.71. It cannot be doubted that pieces of eight of 17 
pennyweights were the best actually current at six shillings, that 
is, the silver shilling of account was, before 1690, not better than 
68/62.9 grains; par with sterling silver coins 136.6. 

' Cal. Treas. Pps., Ed. Redington, 214. 2 Felt, 46. 
3 Letters from New Eng., 303. 


* Wait Winthrop, 1699, speaks of the ‘‘ difference between New England 
money and the current coin here” [Boston] (IV. 8. A/ass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 569). 
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A fierce law against clipping, filing, and rounding was passed 
in 1692, proving the activity of these operations. No unclipped 
New England coins could circulate under the circumstances 
just described. Such coin was to circulate “at the rate it was 
stamped for,” that is, if it had been coined originally as a shil- 
ling, it was to be a shilling; if as a sixpence, a sixpence. <A piece 
of eight of 17 pennyweights was to be six shillings; that is, the 
law accepted and recognized the usage of the market, and puts 
it beyond a doubt what that usage was. This law was dis- 
allowed by the English authorities, because the penalties in it 
for clipping, etc., were not the same as those for the same officers 
in English law. Such was the interpretation put upon the 
provision that the laws of the Colony must conform to those 
of England.t’ The law, so far as concerned the rating of the 
piece of eight, was reenacted and approved in 1697.2 The 
shilling under it was 68/62.9. This Act is one of the most 
important in the history. It set a definition, at last, by weight, 
for Massachusetts, of a shilling in the piece of eight; uncer- 
tanity remaining, nevertheless, as to the fineness, which was 
assumed to be sterling. It took up and made lawful a state of 
things which had existed, in all probability, by the custom of 
the market, since 1685. This law and this definition of a shil- 
ling were the point of departure for the following period (1690- 
1736), during which clipping of silver and over-issues of paper 
produced inflation and confusion. As we shall see below, a 
concurrence of facts and legislation brought this definition once 
more into validity, as the standard of reference, and it remained 
such from 1737 through the rest of the colonial period. “Good 
and lawful money of this Province,” wrote Gov. Belcher to the 
Lords of Trade, in 1739, “is seventeen pennyweights for six 
shillings.’’ 

The law of 1697 had other important consequences, partly 
political. The home authorities having allowed it to stand, 
the Attorney General* advised them that they were estopped 
from making any regulations in regard to colonial currencies 
inconsistent with it. Therefore, when discussing the policy to 


1A similar decision, 1 Penn. Coll. Rec., 418. ° 1 Prov. Laws, 70, 296. 
31V. 7. Mass. Hist. Soc. Col., 225. * Chalmers, Currencies, 14. 
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be adopted in the Proclamation of 1704, they considered that 
they were not free to introduce the sterling standard, which 
otherwise they would have done.'. This exaggerated scruple, 
and the ridiculously wrong-headed policy to which it led, 
especially when compared with the reason for disallowing the 
law of 1692, illustrate well the faults of the colonial administra- 
tion. It could not have cost more effort to persuade Massa- 
chusetts to revise her law of 1697 than to accept the prescrip- 
tions of the Proclamation, which she never did! In fact the 
English authorities did violate the law of 1697, for they raised 
the standard to six shillings for seventeen and a half penny- 
weights. For reasons which will appear below, the sterling 
standard, with due provision for outstanding contracts, would 
have been clear and simple, and would have had far better 
chances of success than the measure which was adopted. 

The law against the exportation of silver was renewed, in 
1697, for three years,? and energetic efforts were made to 
enforce it, but it did not put a stop to complaints of the 
scarcity of money.*® In 1699 the pieces of eight in Rhode 
Island were clipped down to 13 or 14 pennyweights.* There 
was a proposition, in 1700-1, to rate gold at 3 pence per grain 
and silver at 7s. per oz. It failed. It would have introduced 
a gold currency (17.3 to 1), unless, as probably would have 
happened, the piece of eight, current at 6s., had run down to 
15 pennyweights, 1. ¢., silver at 8s. per oz. (15.137 to 1). In 
1703, the penalty for clipping or counterfeiting the Queen’s 
coin was made death; for the same abuse of any coin current 
in the Colony, the pillory, ear-cropping, and flogging. The 
state of the coinage was so bad that, in 1704, a committee was 
appointed to report “what expedients they think will best 
remedy and reform the ill state of the coin.” Inasmuch as they 
never reported, it appears that they could find none. 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 
Yale University. 


"1 Penn and Logan Corresp., 248. 21 Prov. Laws, 306. 
® IV. 8. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 569. 
* Rider's Reprint Laws 1636-1705, p. 45. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY}! 


HE most critical reader, who is at the same time fair, will 

not deny to these volumes, by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the 
honest tribute which distinguished achievement merits. The 
unconcealed conviction that society will be exploited as long as 
the “three rents” are left in private hands, may excite no end 
of incredulity. The fertile and ingenious use of analogy in 
much of the reasoning may give rise to many suspicions; the 
practically exclusive appeal to English experience may be 
thought far too narrow to warrant the prophesies in the stirring 
and illuminating chapter on Trade Unionism and Democracy. 
In spite of the admirable qualifications of the difficulties inherent 
in applying the doctrine of the living wage, even the most 
sympathetic reader will be dazed at the thought of applying it 
on a scale that comports with the author’s ideal of labor relation- 
ships in a world-market. The whole work is nevertheless so 
strong in original research, so rich in suggestion, so complete 
in the general unity of its conception, that it could bear lightly 
far graver defects. There are few aspects even of economic 
theory which will not gain from the ordered and ample results 
that are here gathered. As for the entire significance of labor 
associations, with the momentous practical questions raised by 
them, no one has thus far wrought a service that is at all 
comparable in accuracy and in solidity. 

The scope and spirit of the work make it alike necessary to 
the employer, the trade unionist and the student. Both for 
instruction and reproof, it brings to each what he needs most 
to know. The average successful American employer is likely 
enough to admit that trade unions are “all right if they would 
only keep to their proper business.”’ This means usually that 
they may do anything except interfere with his own absolute 
control of the business. The Union may organize mutual 
benefit associations, they may hire a hall and improve their 


Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London, New York 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1897—2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxii, 929. 
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minds. All this is worthy of approval, but that the Union 
should at any point disturb his own exclusive direction of the 
business-wages and conditions, appears to most employers an 
intolerable impertinence. If the proof of this attitude were not 
so overwhelming, one would have said that the employers must 
long since have learned that the terrible stress of competition, 
against which they contend, is no whit less severe upon the 
employed. The employer has at last learned his lesson about 
competition. He knows better than those who write books 
that it must be brought under some form of control, but how 
slow he has been to apply this conclusion to the labor market. 
He sees clearly that his own successful combination may be, to 
the last degree, unpleasant to other employers, and yet he 
expects labor to combine in ways that shall not be in the least 
unpleasant to him. The competition of other employers drives 
him to his wit’s end, why should it be thought possible for labor 
combinations to become really effective in their own defence 
without putting upon the employer the same stress and annoy- 
ance which the industrial struggle has everywhere come to 
imply. 

It is the high merit of the authors that they put their evidence 
in such shape that no open-minded employer can escape the 
conclusion, that Trade Unions are justified upon precisely the 
same grounds that tariffs, trusts, and English “alliances” are 
justified, or if “abuses” are to be considered, who will maintain 
that those of labor associations are more to be deprecated than 
the ugly record of so many capitalistic combinations in the 
United States? 

All this is very elemental and long familiar to every student. 
What Mr. and Mrs. Webb have done, that is by no means so 
familiar, is to analyze and unify the evidence of Trade Union 
history and purpose so that those of every class (employer, 
trade unionist and student) may judge fairly and intelligently 
the whole movement with which the book deals. The trade 
union would have been crippled in its infancy had it taken the 
employers’ advice to cultivate merely the mutual benefit features. 
To ignore its primary function as a fighting institution is to 
misconceive the very reason for its existence. 
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As long as the comforting fiction held good that the interests 
of employer and employed were one, one not only in a large 
and general way, but inevitably one in definite, practical and 
immediate details, it was of course possible to press these Bastiat 
consequences upon the unions. The sore experience of the 
earlier unions taught the laborer the truth about the economic 
harmonies long before the economist or business man learned 
it. The points at which these interests diverge and come into 
conflict were long felt by labor before the learned made the 
proper theoretic modifications. The Trade Union veteran, 
George Howell, speaking straight from his experience before 
he had read a word of Long or Thornton, let no occasion pass 
on which he could discredit the wage-fund theory. Mr. Mill, 
noticing some of these speeches by Howell, wrote him that he 
was unconvinced, but should like to talk with him. It is this 
kind of experience born of long buffeting that gets an authority 
of its own. Men like Howell learned earlier than the econo- 
mists that the identity of interests theory was quite inadequate 
to express the actual relations between an employer and his 
men. 

Every economic copy-book now insists upon the limits to the 
“common-interest” theory, though the consequences of these 
limitations have been less boldly drawn. The points of real 
conflict in interest, between employer and employed, are per- 
petually shifting, but wherever they exist there is legitimate 
ground for organized resistance. The chief embarrassment 
in framing any theory of relations between employer and 
employed, or of special remedies like arbitration, is that the 
area of divergence in interest is forever changing. It not only 
differs from place to place, it differs even more, when we com- 
pare different standards of living and intelligence among the 
employed. During the agitation for eight hours for factory 
women in Illinois years ago, a large employer was heard to say, 
“My hands will take what I give them, and work as long as 
I can make them. Neither the State nor any body of cranks 
shall interfere with my rights.” Here the relationship was 
conceived as one of absolute and uncompromising mastership, 


in which the best contract the employer could make with his 
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| hands is final and unalterable. If, then, we were to measure 
5 i from a conception like this, we should find that the conflict of 
h interests steadily enlarged with every rise of intelligence and 
f capacity in the wage-earner. It is only because the employer 
\ and the state continually modify the contract relation that we 
cannot say, without qualification, the conflict of interests is 

necessarily extending. 
There is, however, little ground for dispute that if labor has 
i ; the right to organize, it has the right to make the organization 
H effective. To do this, it must be alert to contest every advan- 
v tage it has won. If intelligent, the organization will know 
when to yield, as scores of English productive cooperative 
bodies have learned to take losses as well as gains. But what 


‘ would have happened if the unions had acted upon the advice 
ps of the employer; if they had assumed practically that there was 
4] no divergence of interest between them; that the employer’s 
‘| private advantage was one and the same with the advantage 
hi of the employed! The evidence in these volumes will convince 
! i most readers that the loss would be as great to general busi- 
AY ness as it would be to the wage-earners themselves. The real 

| ends of combination would have been defeated quite as 

effectually, if the laborers had listened to the well-meant counsel 

, about the needs of thrift and self-improvement. These are well, 


2, but they are not grounds on which trade unions would have 
| made their fight. 

i | The criticism which would make the gathering of burial and 
g other funds a central object is the direct undoing of the union. 
! With innumerable friendly societies, insurance in its various 
) forms is the controling motive. The Trade Union came into 
| existence and still persists for the purpose of protecting its 

\ members from certain specific dangers. Its procedure may be 


clumsy or blinded by passion. It may interpret ill the danger 
| which is thought to threaten its corporate life. The union 


may blunder in its tactics against a hostile competition, as has 
been true of countless trusts and corporations. The Trade 
Union is there however, to defend itself according to its own 
ie intelligence and force against those aspects of competition which 
} are believed to endanger its standard of living. In this, it 
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differs in no way from the well-to-do sections of the community. 
The difficulties under which the unions labored in their earlier 
history made inevitable many of their most serious mistakes:— 
like that of opposing outright the new machinery. 

The instinct was nevertheless right and sound that those 
working adjacent to each other in a common craft must defend 
the conditions under which their wages were paid. It is this 
strife over the “standard rate’’;— the strife to maintain it and 
make it keep pace with the general rise of social conditions, 
which throws light at every point, even upon those trade 
union positions which have been well nigh universally con- 
demned. We see why apprentices have been restricted in one 
trade and in another not; why piece-work is opposed by one 
union and insisted upon by another; why one union is hot for 
eight hours and another lukewarm or even hostile; most of 
the easy generalizations from unfriendly critics fare ill in this 
ample record of experience. Let us select from among the 
most frequent of these generalizations two which concern 
apprentices and opposition to machinery. As regards appren- 
tices, however unfair or unwise restriction may be, it is expect- 
ing much of a struggling union, when it has a general average 
of its own members out of employment, to ask that it shall welcome 
the uncontrolled entrance of young competitors. It is com- 
monly said that the unions are very stupid about this, inasmuch 
as they assume the existence of a certain quantum of work 
which will be lessened if new workers are admitted.’ If large 
or long-run interests only are taken into account, the unions 


1 Tt would bea very pretty bit of economic speculation to compare the ‘‘ genius 
for recovery” from false theories among trade unionists with that of the econ- 
omists or leading politicians. One need not go back to instances like that of 
the Mercantile Theory, but take an illustration from the reigning policy of 
dominant nations, like England. The whole theory that ‘‘trade follows the 
flag”; that markets must be opened and kept open by active military force, 
assumes as grossly as the most undisciplined trade union that there is a fixed 
quantum of trade which must be fought for and maintained at the sword’s point. 
The trade union says, ‘* If we don’t get this work, some other fellow will.” The 
English, in the teeth of their free trade policy, say ‘‘If we don’t get this market 
in East Africa, the Germans will, and if the Germans get it we shall be so much 
the poorer.” Instead of Spencer's main contention about the effects of Indus- 
trialism, we now have the sinister fact that international trade is coming to be the 
chief breeder of wars and of the ponderous preparation for wars. 
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are clearly perverse in their contention. But it happens that 
large and long-run interests are very rarely considered in that 
part of the world’s business which is under sharp competition. 
No one more than able business men are moved by what are 
relatively short-run motives;—available profits for six months 
or a year. The reason given is practically convincing. They 
cannot control conditions far beyond them. The more imme- 
diate interests can be controlled and by this fact their activities 
are largely determined. 

This is also the procedure of the unions regarding the restric- 
tion of apprentices. It is part of the effort to lessen competi- 
tion at those points where it is felt that something may be 
accomplished. The failures in this (as with efforts among 
employers) are far more frequent than the successes. But the 
effort, under the impulse of immediate exigencies, is in no sense 
peculiar to the unions. The writer once heard from a large 
employer, “Yes, the union is doing at bottom what my own 
corporation is doing, but two wrongs don’t make a right.” It 
seemed fair to ask him upon what grounds or upon what view 
of human nature he was justified in demanding more of the 
unions than of those who conducted his own organization. No 
intelligent defender of the unions would seek to shield them fur- 
ther than to insist that the fight to maintain their standard is 
a struggle to check competition that is in its nature precisely 
the same as that in which the employer is engaged. Really 
to understand this, makes it possible to be fair toward labor 
organizations. Their manners in the struggle are likely to be 
offensive. Their methods are sometimes brutal, and but seldom 
do they command the power to state their case with the skill 
and suavity which becomes second nature to a corporation 
lawyer. 

No phase of the long conflict brings out so vividly the real 
motive at the heart of the labor question as that of the use and 
control of machinery. The opposition of the unions to the 
introduction of machinery is a sorry record. It began in sheer 
savagery and violence, passing slowly into sullen acceptance 
of the inevitable. It is the story of men fighting desperately 
and mistakenly for what they thought to be a threatened liveli- 
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hood. They have to a large degree left these errors behind, 
although the fight over the question of “applied invention” is 
by no means at an end. There are few trade unions that have 
not learned enough to admit that the introduction of machinery 
cannot be stopped and ought not to be stopped. There are 
fewer unions still that do not (if they have the power) contest 
the manner of its introduction. 

“Let it come, but in such way that we can get some share 
in the new invention,” is the almost invariable attitude of unions 
at the present time. One answer is made to them, “You get 
your advantage in cheaper commodities.” This is beyond dis- 
pute, but, as before, it deals with a far-off, general result, which 
acts on the imagination of the Trade Union as little as the dis- 
tant result affects the tariff man, the business firm or corpora- 
tion. No one who watches at close range the introduction of 
machinery (as in the boot and shoe industry or the printing 
trade) will doubt that the very existence of unions is imperilled 
unless some organized effort is made on the part of the men to 
influence the manner of its introduction. The history of our 
own Typographical Union furnishes sufficient proof of this. 
Where the unions are strong they can do much to determine 
the conditions under which the new machine is introduced. 
“We can at least soften the blow,” as a printer has expressed 
it. It often happens that a young, vigorous and intelligent 
laborer is selected by the employer to test the new invention; 
to see what its capacity is. After this is known, the effort is 
made by the employer to adjust the speed and the wage so that 
the gain may be at once and entirely his own. That the con- 
sumers, most of whom are workmen, would gain in the larger 
and cheaper product, is almost certain. What excuse then for 
the unions is their attempt to control even the manner of its 
introduction? Their opposition results in delays, innumerable 
practical difficulties and doubtless in a lessened and costlier 
product. The débacle of trade unionism at the Carnegie Works 
in Pittsburg leaves the management free to apply instantly each 
new invention. There is no higgling with labor committees, 
no slowing up, or foolish attempt to make the machine work 
less than its capacity allows. The new science is applied swiftly 
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and effectively with the sure result upon the market of an ever 
huger and cheaper product. 

This ideal of laissez faire seems justified so far as the success- 
ful employer of character and great ability is concerned. Given 
an industry that has acquired the ‘“‘“momentum of prosperity”; an 
industry directed with such mastery as now characterizes the 
Carnegie Works, and it may be maintained that both the more 
vigorous and intelligent worker as well as the consumer will be 
the gainer, if the friction of trade unionism is excluded. So far 
indeed as we imagine any ideal of industrial superiority or any 
ideal of fair competition, the organized resistance of labor may 
be regretted. To the extent, however, that the actual scram- 
ble in the market is taken into account, the sharp and con- 
scienceless employer and, what is perhaps economically worse, 
the weak employer, so far labor organizations are justified on 
the same grounds as other industrial organizations. It is only 
necessary to understand it and to see it as an organized 
activity along lines and with aims that are so exactly the same 
as those that distinguish a large part of all competitive busi- 
ness, that the trade union restriction of competition appears as 
one kind of restriction and certainly not the worst kind. It is 
only when this necessity of defending their standard rate is 
seen, that one can be quite fair to the long record of mistakes 
in trying to limit apprentices and oppose machinery. The 
authors furnish plenty of evidence that these mistakes grow 
fewer about in proportion to the age and experience of the 
unions. 

No question of keener interest can be raised than that which 
is implied by the entire change of attitude toward machinery 
at the point where the wage-earners see that they get the direct 
and immediate good of it. 

No facts in the development of industry have such signifi- 
cance for the ideal toward which our authors look as the facts 
concerning this fight over the machine. The change often 
forces a complete revision of the wage scale. Not always, yet 
not seldom, it adds to the nervous strain of the worker by the 
increased intensity of the pace set. None would deny that 
where this last is the case, extra compensation is due. If we 
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except employers of great intelligence and fairness, if we take 
the general average of business in which competition is sharp, 
it continually happens that the new process involves the drop- 
ping out of one or more men in the labor group, leaving the 
compensation of the others upon the old wage-level. If unre- 
sisted, this would constantly occur in intensely competitive 
industries with the ordinary hard-pressed employer. Can it 
be expected that no struggle should show itself over an issue 
of this nature? Are men likely to be satisfied with the reply, 
that the result will bye and bye increase their real wages and 
eventually set more laborers to work? If their organization 
were not then and there imperilled, the men might perhaps 
accept the explanation, but the very organ through which they 
make their fight for the standard rate is threatened. The oppo- 
sition therefore becomes so fierce as to justify to some extent the 
popular impression that the trade unions are opposed outright 
to the new machine. Fortunately in such industrial democracy 
as has thus far been won, we have testimony upon this point. 
It is a witness that touches the heart of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
main contention, that the race must learn to manage its own 
business; that democracy must apply to life as a whole, not 
merely to religion and politics, but to wealth-making and dis- 
tributing. The ideal is less wild than at first appears, as the 
town meeting method is by no means to prevail. There is in 
this ideal no hope for the Referendum. This was the idea! of 
the unions in their green estate between 1834-70. Since then 
the power of the general secretary grows apace, until finally ‘‘the 
use of the Initiative and the Referendum has been tacitly given 
up in all complicated issues and gradually limited to a few 
special questions or particular questions.” 

“Tf, therefore, democracy means that everything which con- 
cerns all should be decided by all,” and that each citizen should 
enjoy an equal and identical share in the Government Trade 
Union, history indicates clearly and inevitably the result. 
Government by such contrivances as Rotation of Office, the 
Mass Meeting, the Referendum and Initiative or the Delegate 
restricted by the imperative mandate leads straight either to 


inefficiency and disintergration or to the uncontrolled domi- 
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nance of a personal dictator or an expert bureaucracy, (36 p., 
vol I.) Finally the authors look to a “differentiation between 
the functions of the three indispensable classes of citizen 
electors, chosen representatives and expert civil servants.” 

Whether this ideal of democracy, taken, one would guess, a 
little too narrowly from English experience, is to prevail or 
not, will not here be contested. It is more desirable to see what 
influences are at work to train the demos for whatever form 
of increased democratic control is inevitably before us. 

The most concrete illustrations of this struggle is that which 
concerns mechanical invention as it is applied to industry. 
Fairly disciplined labor does not any longer merely fight the 
machine. There is fortunately very definite proof upon this 
point; that the opposition is not primarily against the machine 
is shown in the experience of the vast cooperative businesses 
in England and in the Socialist bakeries of Belgium. It cannot 
yet be said that the traditional fears of labor displacement 
are altogether overcome, as several instances in recent English 
experience show. If pains are taken however, to study the 
situation so far as to make the adjustment cautiously and with 
fair regard to the interests of the whole body of workers, it 
may be said that none are more ready for the latest and best 
machinery. M. Anseele, the able manager of the Gent 
codperative says, that the bakers have already learned their 
lesson. “They are quick to vote out a bread kneader (pétrin) 
that is a little out of date.” The writer saw a few weeks since 
in a Brussell’s bakery, very recent machinery at work and was 
told by workingmen that they could not afford anything but 
the best and most expensive machines, “otherwise we could not 
succeed as we do, with the three shifts of eight hours and get 
our minimum wage of five francs.’ 


!The writer has visited, during the last four months, nine of the largest 
codperation businesses in England and Belgium. Everywhere one finds the 
newest and most costly machinery. There are still traces of opposition to its 
purchase and use, but more and more a hearty recognition that the swiftest and 
most effective invention upon the market is a necessity. There is, however, a 
general insistence that it shall be introduced so that the working group shall get 
the least immediate hurt. ‘‘We have,” as a Kittering Boat Manager said, ‘‘to study 
the situation with a good deal of care, so that the advantages may be kept among 
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Here experience had rapidly taught them that a certain 
amount of product must be turned out as a condition of an 
assured wage, at least a franc more than was paid in average pri- 
vate bakeries. They had learned that eight hours were imprac- 
ticable unless the output was great enough and good enough 
to warrant it. Compare this splendid result of industrial 
democracy with the long fight of the New England shoemakers 
against the lasting machines. It was everywhere said “the 
union is opposed to machinery.’ In Brockton, Mass., one 
lasting company not only furnished machines, but trained and 
sent the man to work the machines. This meant the destruc- 
tion of the union as well as rapid turning off of a large propor- 
tion of the men. 

Several employers were frank to admit that the men were 
justified in their resistance. This illustration is, though extreme, 
a perfectly fair one in showing the effort of the average hard 
pressed employer to get his new mechanism to work in such a 
way as to secure every immediate advantage to himself, although 
the immediate advantage of many of his workmen may suffer. 

That there is the source of endless friction here is plain. 
Except in the too frequent tyranny of the striker toward non- 
union labor, nowhere does one see the labor organization in a 
more sinister light than in this attitude toward machinery. 
English unions are still justly charged with constant attempts 
to lessen deliberately the full capacity of the machine. The 
evil is as real for labor in the long run as it is for the employer 
and the purchasing public. It is therefore the more important 
to account for an effort so persistent as this apparent opposi- 
tion of organized labor to the new applications of science to 
industry. On its material side this opposition contains the gist 
of the social question. 

The most powerful argument for a genuine industrial 
democracy centers about this fact. Capitalism has come to be 
mechanism; mechanism controlled for personal profit. It 


our workers, and this, we are upon the whole able to do.” The only instance of 
opposition was that in which the introduction appeared to necessitate the drop- 
ing out of three men. Everywhere the testimony was the same. ‘‘ We can teach 
practically all our workers that their interests are advanced by the use of newest 
inventions, so that they are as ready for it as the managers.” 
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becomes ever costlier and more complex. There is a very real 
sense in which it is increasingly “‘social,’—a sense therefore in 
which private control and ownership may appear more and more 
to conflict in /a grande industrie with the common welfare. 
Nor is it possible to argue this out merely upon economic 
grounds. If the spread of education and a wider diffusion of 
democratic sentiment make masses of workmen feel a conflict 
between their interests and the private, profit-making control 
of machinery, this sentiment then becomes as hard a fact as any 
other which the situation offers. For illustration, we no longer 
need to turn to any theoretic view of social equality. The 
steady pressure to socialize the machine appears on national 
and municipal areas the world over. It is peculiar to no form 
of government. It is as strong in democratic Switzerland and 
New Zealand as it is in a bureaucratic camp like Germany. 
With more accuracy still, we may measure this pressure in the 
most signal instance of industrial democracy in the illustration 
just given:—productive codperation as now seen in England 
and Belgium.! It will be remembered that one of the authors 
of the present volumes, Mrs. Webb, then Beatrice Potter, wrote 
a few years since an admirable book upon cooperation in which 
the trade union, municipal and coOperative movements were 
shown to be parts of a common social activity; all three making 
for the same goal of a democratized industrial and political life. 
Greater completeness would be reached if the national impulse 
were added, yet it is within the English and Belgian coopera- 
tion that the clearest and most direct light is thrown upon the 
special question here at issue. These cooperators are now 
producing on a scale large enough and various enough to show 
how the question of machinery is to be considered after it has 
been taken from the private employer and put to group uses 
with employers’ profits wholly eliminated. 

Now, whatever may be thought of the comparative merits of 
codperation and competitive industry, it is likely to be conceded 


1 France is oftenest spoken of as first in productive codperative enterprises. 
It has not there been, however, a workingmen’s movement, but a patronal 
movement in which employers of extraordinary capacity have initiated and 
controlled the business from above, 
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that here is an advantage for coOperation of capital importance. 

Even if one claimed that the private control of machinery is more 
efficient so long as it can be worked without too great friction 
from the side of the workmen, it is apparent that a great advance 
has been made where the workmen are so related to the machine 
that they can see their own interests furthered. The more 
democratic method places labor at a point where it quickly 
learns its lesson. This surely is an economic fact. In indus- 
tries where trade unions are to continue and where new appli- 
ances involve an alteration in the wage scale, it may prove, from 
the social point of view, of growing importance to remove the 
friction by democratizing the process. The commonest com- 
plaint to-day among English employers is that the workmen 
will not allow the machine to do its full work; that therefore 
the English are handicapped in competing with America and 
Germany, where unions are relatively weak. 

It was formerly felt that this difficulty was only temporary, 
and would pass away with the increase of education and 
experience among the workmen. Education and experience 
have demonstrably wrought one change. The unions have 
come to see that machinery is the most powerful factor in the 
increase of wealth and, in the long run, of their own wealth. 
On the other hand, education and experience have probably 
increased their determination to resist all claims on the part of 
the employer to put in machinery solely as his own interest 
dictates. If one can trust the signs of the socialistic spirit 
in the nation, in the city, in cooperation and in trade unions, 
this determination on the part of labor to secure its immediate 
part of the advantage of new mechanism is everywhere increas- 
ing and is likely to increase. In industries and conditions where 
it is found impossible to secure this advantage, the effort for 
some compensating good, like lessened working time, is cer- 
tain to be made. It has been admitted that any defense of 
trade unions upon this point would be exceedingly difficult if 
strictly industrial issues alone were taken into account. On 
the “areas of realized industrial democracy,” codperation, there 
is incontestable proof that a motive not strictly economic enters 
powerfully into the activities of that great movement. 
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In scores of factories and hundreds of stores, one reads “Each 
for All and All for Each” or some corresponding sentiment. 
In spite of every charge against the “dividend huxtering” of 
distributive cooperation, these claims of brotherhood in busi- 
ness are by no means all humbug. They represent a very real 
and telling force in the whole coOperative activity of England 
and Belgium. In nothing does this better instinct more appear 
than in the attempt of the union to safeguard its weaker mem- 
bers; to act, not from the personal but from the group point 
of view. It is upon the whole the older and weaker that are 
first struck by changes introduced by inventions. The question 
was put in a large number of codperative shops: “What is the 
effect upon the older workers of the newest machinery?” 
Invariably the answer was, “It is all the time more difficult to 
employ any except young and vigorous men and women.” A 
product both larger and cheaper would necessarily result from 
such a policy relentlessly carried out. Large private employers 
often sacrifice much to find work for those that are thrown off 
the machine. But in these codperative establishments, it is 
distinctly the policy to adopt the enlightened trade union view; 
carefully to study the situation with the object of distributing 
the advantage which the new invention will bring among the 
workers in the whole shop. This is accurately the position of 
trade unions wholly apart from cooperation. It is understood 
that instant business interests may perhaps suffer. It is seen 
that the most alert and vigorous may have to sacrifice some 
possible gains. If the maximum of wealth-creation is taken 
as the final object, this slowing up is a weakness. 

No one can, however, follow the democratic sentiment in 
industry without observing that a principle which must be 
defined in terms of welfare rather than of material wealth is 
getting wider and wider acceptance. Sir William Windier has 
said of Australia: 

“The critics are right, we have blundered badly with our 
state-managed railways, but meantime it is forgotten that we 
have come to act on a principle that is not simply business. We 
are going to learn to use the great engines of traffic for the 
people, and not allow it to be controlled for any other end. In 
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spite of all our defeats, the people will not go back to private 
management, and I have come to believe that the instinct is 
a right one.” 

It is obvious that this principle will be attended with grave 
and constant dangers. It will suffer in its evolution many 
humiliations. It will inexorably demand, in its application, 
first-rate business ability of the type that one sees growing in 
England among private employers of highest rank. 

Mr. Livesey of the South Metropolitan Gas Works has con- 
vinced his directors that the workmen must have their repre- 
sentatives upon the board of management. Some of the larg- 
est London printers, and papers of the magnitude of the Daily 
Telegraph, work cordially with the unions in applying new 
machines so that the advantages may go at once to the labor 
union as well as to the employer. Mr. Drummond, the former 
secretary of the union, says that this is not only true in letter, 
but in spirit. “They are coming to see that it is the only wise 
policy from every point of view.” He adds, “This new attitude 
on the part of the employer is not humbug, but a genuine and 
intelligent recognition of a more democratic sentiment in 
business.” 

Are these democratizing tendencies to go on until the dream 
of our authors is realized? Is the remedy “to extend the con- 
ception of the common rule from the trade to the whole com- 
munity, and by prescribing a national minimum, absolutely to 
prevent any industry being carried on under conditions detri- 
mental to the public welfare?” This is not a question of sani- 
tation even in its widest sense, but of wages, “the policy of the 
national minimum will have to be applied to wages.”” Nothing 
in this splendid contribution stirs more frequent misgivings than 
its confidence in the “legal enactment.” Criticism would have 
here its most inviting chances against this work. A passion 
for logical completeness makes the appeal to the state neces- 
sary because the voluntary methods are so palpably weak to 
deal with a certain degree of labor inefficiency and with 
“parasitic trades.” 

However sturdy one’s faith may be in “legal enactment,” it 
is almost too obvious that the limits to such compulsion are 
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sharp and severe. The appeal to sanitary legislation as justi- 
fying by analogy the extension of the enactment into the 
market must excite doubts, if for no other reason than the 
lack of evidence. We know the brave record of eight-hour 
achievement along voluntary lines. We are assured that if 
the result is good when won freely, it will be as good when 
forced on by law. Yet, it could not have been won volun- 
tarily unless certain habits of thinking and acting had already 
grown strong enough to make the victory possible. What 
effect will legal enforcement have upon laborers that may be 
destitute of such habits? 

Already there are troublesome indications in England that 
the energetic eight-hour laborer will often take jobs when his 
work is done. Is this, as has actually been proposed, to be 
stopped by law? The kind of human nature we happen just 
now to deal with is not likely to abide such legislation. These 
are but hints of the difficulties certain to rise if law is carried 
to extremes. 

The noble end of a consistently democratized life, religious, 
political and economic, we must learn, with our authors, to accept 
because it is as inevitable as it is desirable. They have shown 
with convincing skill how powerfully the trade union history 
bears upon the slow fulfilment of this ideal. In spite of the 
eloquent plea for liberty and development of individual faculty 
(Vol. ii, 847), the open-minded reader cannot free himself from 
the suspicion that the goal of a more tolerable social life will be 
reached the sooner, if less emphasis were laid upon the com- 
pulsory and mechanical elements in the remedial process. 

This suspicion will, however, not detract from the quick sense 
of indebtedness which the volumes inspire. 

GRAHAM BROOKS. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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DOMINION POLITICS IN 1808. 


HE attitude of the Conservative majority in the Senate 
towards the measures of the Liberal Government; the 
sweeping changes made in the franchise laws; the establishment 
of an exclusively British preferential tariff; the adoption of the 
Plebiscite in connection with the prohibition question; and the 
reform of the postal laws, serve to make the 1898 session of the 
Dominion Parliament interesting to students of Canadian poli- 
tics. It was more interesting than any session for ten or fifteen 
years past; for in 1898, the Liberal Government sought to 
embody in legislation several of the pledges of the Ottawa 
programme of 1893, on which the Liberals were returned to 
power at the General Election in 1896. To follow the proceed- 
ings of the recent session at Ottawa, it is necessary to remember 
that, while the election of 1896 and the subsequent by-elections 
have given the Liberals a majority of nearly forty in the House 
of Commons, they are in a minority in the Senate. Not more 
than twenty-five of the eighty-one members of the Senate are 
supporters of the Laurier Government. All the other Senators 
were appointed by Conservative Governments; most of them 
between 1878 and 1896, during which period the Conservatives 
were continuously in possession of the Administration. 


I.—TuHeE SENATE AND THE YUKON RaAILway BILL. 


In 1898, as in 1897, the Senate asserted itself chiefly in con- 
nection with railway legislation. In 1897, it refused its 
sanction to a scheme for extending the Intercolonial Railway 
from Levis to Montreal, because of the terms made by the 
Government with the Grand Trunk and Drummond County 
Railway Companies, whose lines were to form part of the 
extension of the Government railway. In 1898, it refused its 
sanction to the Stickine and Teslin Railway bill, and thereby 
prevented the Government from carrying into effect its scheme 
for opening out the British Yukon country. 
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The plan of the Government with respect to the Yukon 
Railway was made public only a few days before the assembling 
of Parliament on the 3d of February. It was given out by 
the Government through its principal newspaper organ in 
Toronto, and was put forward, not in a sober and matter of 
fact way, but rather as an enterprise might be advertised by 
a group of company promoters. The scheme was to establish 
a railway, river and lake communication between the coast of 
British Columbia and Dawson City. The railway was to begin 
at Glenora or Telegraph Creek, on the Stickine River, and 
was to run a distance of about 150 miles to the head of Teslin 
Lake, from which point Dawson City was to be reached by 
means of the Hootalinqua, the Lewes, and the Yukon rivers. 
The line was to be of narrow gauge. The concessions for its 
construction were to be in favour of Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Mann, contractors well known in connection with street-car 
and railway undertakings in Canada. 

From the first the Laurier Government has adopted the 
policy that the gold mining country of the Yukon must pay 
for its own government and its own development; that it must 
throw no charges on the rest of the Dominion of Canada. This 
policy is at the bottom of the system under which Yukon mining 
licenses are sold, and under which miners are compelled to pay 
royalties of ten per cent. into the Dominion Treasury. It was 
also to be embodied in the Yukon railway legislation. 

Instead of the Government, as heretofore, granting a cash 
bonus of so much a mile for the construction of the rail- 
way, it was to pay the contractors exclusively in land grants. 
They were to receive 25,000 acres of land in the Yukon 
mining country for every mile of railway built; and it was 
estimated that for the length between the Stickine River and 
Teslin Lake they would receive 3,750,000 acres, or an area of 
5,850 square miles. On these lands no taxation was to be paid, 
except such as might be levied by municipalities, and the mining 
royalties were to be at the rate of one per cent., as compared 
with ten per cent., the royalty on gold taken out of Government 
lands. 

For ten years, the owners of the Stickine and Teslin Rail- 
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way were to be empowered to charge special rates for pas- 
sengers and freight. Moreover, they were to have for five 
years from September, 1898, a monopoly of railway communi- 
cation with Dawson City from the Pacific coast, and in the 
event of a railway being constructed from a port in British 
Columbia to the Stickine River, Messrs. Mann and Mackenzie 
were to be entitled to receive, in preference to any other person 
; or company, during ten years from September, 1898, such aid 
or assistance in land or money as the Government might be 
authorized and might see fit to grant in aid of the line. These 
; were the terms the Government made with the contractors, 
who in turn undertook to have the Stickine and Teslin Line 
ready and equipped for operation in September, 1898. 

Within two or three days after the meeting of Parliament, 
the Government submitted their scheme in detail to the House of 
Commons. They urged in its behalf that the proposed line 
afforded a practically all-Canadian route to the Yukon, and that 
the railway was necessary on commercial, humane, and political 
grounds. It was necessary on commerical grounds in order to 
secure the outfitting trade to the Canadian cities of Victoria and 
Vancouver; it was necessary on humane grounds, because of 
the tens of thousands of people who had gone or were going 
into the Yukon country, thousands of whom might be destitute 
at the end of the mining season of 1898; and it was also neces- 
sary for political purposes, to ensure the preservation of order 
in the mining country, and to prevent any attempts at setting 
aside the authority of the Canadian Government. From what 
quarters these attempts were to come was not specified, but 
much emphasis was laid by speakers in behalf of the Govern- 
ment on the likelihood that they might occur. 

Even before the opposition began its Parliamentary criti- 
cisms, Mr. Blair, the Minister of Railways, who laid the scheme 
before the House of Commons, sought to explain away the large 
land grant. “I presume we may be asked,” he said, “why did 
we give so many acres as 25,000? Why did you not give the 
contractors less? Well, I may frankly acknowledge that the 
reason was because they would not take less. We could not 
force them to take less. We bartered and negotiated it with 
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them. Members of the Government, sub-committees of the 
Government—sub-committees constituting pretty nearly the 
whole numerical strength of the Government—urged on Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Mann every conceivable argument in order to 
get them to reduce their terms, and we did get them down 
very much below, I can assure you, the demands they made, 
but we could not get them below 25,000 acres per mile; there- 
for did not.” 

Later on in the long-drawn-out discussion, after the Opposi- 
tion had shown the weakness of the plea put forward by the 
Minister of Railways in view of the fact that Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Mann were the only persons asked to undertake the con- 
struction of the railway, the land grant was defended by Sir 
Richard Cartwright, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
the ground that it was a gamble both for the Government and 
the contractors, but especially for the contractors. Other 
objections were taken to the scheme; but in both the House 
and the Senate, criticism was directed chiefly against the land 
grant, which, it was insisted, was extravagant in view of the 
known mineral wealth of the Yukon territory. 

In both Houses, the Government met the criticism of the 
Opposition in much the same way, by enlarging on the cost of 
constructing the railway, and by belittling the value of Yukon 
mining lands. At second reading stage in the House of Com- 
mons, the Opposition proposed an amendment characterising 
the conditions of the contract as indefensible, and setting forth 
that the House would cordially support “the grant of substantial 
assistance in aid of the immediate construction of a railway on 
the best available route, under such conditions and_ safe- 
guards as would prevent the creation of any railway or mining 
monopoly.” The division in the House was on party lines, and 
the amendment was rejected by 119 votes to 65. 

After the defeat on second reading stage, the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons practically let the bill go without 
further opposition, and it was read a third time without a divi- 
sion, and sent to the Senate. In the Senate the grounds of 
opposition were the same as in the House of Commons. The 
defence of the scheme on the part of the Government was also 
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the same; but as the Conservatives are in an overwhelming 
majority in the Upper House, the bill was thrown out, and 
another was added to the growing list of measures which have 
come to grief in the Senate since the Laurier Government came 
into power in 1896. 


REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE LAWS. 


The Constitution of the United States expressly sets out what 
shall be the franchise on which members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected. The British North America Act of 
1867, the Constitution of the Dominion of Canada, contains no 
similar provision. It leaves with the Dominion Parliament the 
settlement of the franchise on which members of the House 
of Commons shall be chosen. The clause dealing with the 
franchise, number 41 in the Act of Confederation, reads as 
follows: 

“Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, all laws 
in force in the several provinces at the union relative to the 
following matters, or any of them, namely, the qualifications 
and disqualifications of persons to be elected to or to sit or vote 
as members of the House of Assembly or Legislative Assembly 
in the several provinces, the voters at elections of such members, 
the oaths to be taken by voters, the returning officers, their 
powers and duties, the proceedings at elections, the periods 
during which elections may be continued, the trial of contro- 
verted elections and proceedings incident thereto, the vacating 
of seats of members and the execution of new writs, in case of 
seats vacated otherwise than by dissolution, shall respectively 
apply to elections of members to serve in the House of Com- 
mons for the same several provinces.” 

From 1867 to 1885 the Dominion Parliament passed no law 
dealing with the suffrage, and members of the House of 
Commons were consequently chosen on the franchises of the 
provinces from which they were elected. These provincial 
franchises held good at five Dominion general elections—1867, 
1872, 1874, 1878 and 1882. The system, however, was never 
satisfactory to the Conservatives, who for years prior to the 
change of 1885 urged the adoption of a franchise for Dominion 
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elections which should be uniform in all the provinces. They 
made six or seven attempts to get rid of the Provincial fran- 
chises, and at last in 1885 they carried a bill to that end. It 
was strenuously opposed by the Liberals, who spent six weeks 
in resisting the change, and upholding the franchise which 
had served during the first nineteen years of Confederation. 

The Act of 1885 established a franchise uniform in all the 
seven provinces, and with it went a measure providing for the 
preparation, revision, and printing of the electoral lists each 
year at the expense of the Dominion Government. The Act 
conferred the right to vote in respect of eight qualifications. 
They were (1) owners and occupiers; (2) persons in receipt of 
incomes or yearly earnings of at least $300 from some profes- 
sion, office, trade, or investment in Canada; (3) life annuitants 
of $100 a year; (4) farmers’ sons living at home; (5) sons of 
owners of real property; (6) tenants of real property paying 
more than two dollars a month rental; (7) fishermen owning 
real property and boats, nets, fishing gear and tackle, or shares 
in a registered ship, to the actual value of at least $150; and (8) 
Indians in possession and occupation of distinct tracts of land in 
an Indian reserve the improvements on which were valued 
at $150. 

When the Act of 1885 was passed, it was intended that the 
electoral lists should be revised every year. The lists were to 
be prepared by clerks to the revising barristers, assisted by 
constables appointed for the work, and then gone over in open 
court by the revising barrister, as is the practice in England since 
1832. The first revision under the Act of 1885 took place in 
1886, when entirely new lists had to be prepared all over the 
Dominion. The revision cost the Government $416,000, and 
was so costly that there was not another revision until 1889. 
This time it cost $238,400, and it had to serve until 1891, when 
at an expense of $226,700 the third revision was made. From 
1891 until 1895 there was no revision. Early in 1895 the lists 
were again revised; this time at a cost of $243,500. When the 
general election of 1896 took place the lists were eighteen 
months old, and since then there has been no other revision. 
The by-elections between 1896 and 1808 all took place on lists 
which, as the months went by, were increasingly out of date. 
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It was a Conservative Government which established the 
uniform Dominion franchise in 1885, and Conservative Govern- 
ments were in power from that time until 1896. Yet 
enamoured as the Conservatives were of a uniform franchise, 
they did not dare ask Parliament to vote each year the money 
necessary for the revision of the lists. Instead of doing so, it 
became the practice of the Government to carry through Parlia- 
ment a short Act suspending the operation of the Act of 1885, 
and to revise the lists only when a general election was 
approaching. The Liberals opposed the change in 1885, and 
from then until 1896 they never ceased their opposition to the 
Franchise Act, and the registration system which it established. 

Throughout this period, they complained that the registration 
system worked most disadvantageously for the political party in 
Opposition at Ottawa. While they made but few specific 
charges against the revising barristers, many of whom were 
county court judges, they complained that the preliminary work 
in the compilation of the electoral lists was in the hands of men 
who were partisans of the Government at Ottawa. These 
officers, it was insisted, put on the lists the names of Conserva- 
tives who were not duly qualified, and kept off the names of 
Liberals who were; and that to prevent many elections being 
determined not at the polls, but when the lists were compiled, 
Liberal members and Liberal candidates were compelled to 
spend large sums of money in watching their interests at the 
revision courts. Conservative members and Conservative 
candidates, it was insisted, were not put to these large expenses; 
because so long as the Conservatives were in power at Ottawa, 
the interests of Conservative members and candidates were safe 
in the hands of the officials who compiled the lists for submission 
to the revising barristers. | 

The Liberals further complained, and with good reason, that 
the revisions took place at such long intervals that the lists 
were much out of date, and that elections, by-elections 
especially, often took place on lists which did not afford an 
actual representation of the constituency. The names of men 
who had died, or had removed, were continued on the lists; 
while newcomers and young men who had come of age had to 
wait years before they were entitled to exercise the franchise. 
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While the Conservative leaders to the last contended for a 
uniform franchise, and a franchise under the control of the 
Dominion Parliament, they could not ignore the question of 
cost. Nor could they ignore the generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the lists, owing to the failure of the Government to 
provide for their revision every year. In 1894, these disad- 
vantages of the system established in 1885 were admitted by 
Sir John Thompson, when he introduced a bill providing that 
the Provincial lists should be taken as the ground-work of the 
Dominion lists, but should be revised by barristers appointed 
as under the Franchise Law of 1885. Sir John Thompson in 
1894 stated that after an experience of eight or nine years the 
Government, of which he was Premier, had come to the con- 
clusion that it was not worth the effort to keep the divergences 
that existed between the two sets of franchises. Sir John 
Thompson’s bill, however, did not get beyond first reading; and 
it was left to the Liberals to continue their demand for a com- 
plete reform, and to bring about a return to the old system 
of provincial franchises for Dominion elections as soon as 
practicable after they were once more in a majority in the House 
of Commons. 

The new Franchise Act provided that the qualifications 
necessary to entitle any person to vote at a Dominion election 
shall be “those established by the laws of that Province as neces- 
sary to entitle such person to vote in the same part of the 
Province at provincial elections”; that the polling divisions 
shall be those established under the laws of the Province for 
the purposes of provincial elections; and that the voters’ lists 
“shall be those prepared for the several polling divisions so 
established, and which on the sixtieth day next preceding the 
day fixed for the nomination of candidates for such Dominion 
election were in force, or were last in force under the laws of 
that Province for the purposes of provincial elections.” 

One of the strongest arguments for the change made in 1885 
was that a Dominion franchise would prevent the Provincial 
Legislatures having it within their power to disfranchise partic- 
ular classes of voters. Prior to 1885, Nova Scotia had passed 
an Act depriving all Dominion civil servants and employes of 
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the Government within that Province of their right to vote at 
elections for members of the House of Commons at Ottawa. 
Prince Edward’s Island also had a somewhat similar enactment. 
In the new Act there is a clause preventing these discrimina- 
tions. It declares that no person possessed of the qualifications 
generally required by the Provincial law to entitle him to vote 
at a provincial election shall be disqualified from voting at a 
Dominion election merely by reason of any provision of the 
provincial law disqualifying him from having his name on the 
list or from voting (1) because he is the holder of any office, 
(2) because he is employed in any capacity in the public service 
of Canada, (3) or belongs to or is engaged in any profession, 
calling, employment, or occupation, or (4) belongs to any other 
class of persons who, although possessed of the qualifications 
generally required by the Provincial law, are by such law 
declared to be disqualified by reason of their belonging to such 
class. 

The provincial lists, when complete for the purposes of 
provincial elections, are to be sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery at Ottawa, and by him reprinted for use at Dominion 
elections. In the event of any person being omitted from the 
lists by reason of any provincial disqualification included in the 
clause which has just been quoted, he may on election day be 
permitted to poll on taking oath that except for this particular 
disqualification he is entitled to vote. 

Were it not for the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
the franchises of the several provinces might be described as 
uniform. British Columbia, under the new arrangement, will 
elect its six members of the Dominion House of Commons by 
universal suffrage; so will Manitoba, which has seven members; 
so will Ontario, which has ninety-two; and the same suffrage 
prevails in New Brunswick, which has fourteen; and in Prince 
Edward’s Island, which has five. The New Act does not apply 
to the Northwest Territories, which have four members in the 
Dominion Parliament. It applies to seven of the eight 
provinces, and out of the 209 members elected from these seven 
provinces, under the Distribution of Seats Act which followed 
the census of 1891, 174 members will be chosen by universal 
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Quebec and Nova Scotia, which have not universal suffrage, 
are represented in the House of Commons by sixty-five and 
twenty members respectively. In the Province of Quebec, the 
franchise is nearly as complicated as was the Dominion fran- 
chise, which has been swept away by the Act of 1808. It 
includes Owners or occupiers of real estate, valued at $300 in 
cities, or $200 in other municipalities, or which yields $20 a year; 
tenants in cities paying a rental of $30 a year, in other muni- 
cipal divisions paying a rental of $20; teachers in schools under 
the control of school commissioners or trustees; renters or 
retired farmers possessed of S100 a year; farmers’ sons working 
on their parents’ farms; sons of owners of real property living 
with parents, and fishermen, owning boats and fishing gear, 
or shares in ships. In Nova Scotia, real property of the value 
of $150 confers the franchise, or personal and real property 
together valued at $300; so does an income of $200 a year. 
Occupation of property of the value of $150 also confers the 
franchise; and in Nova Scotia the provision for farmers’ sons, 
sons of owners of real estate, and fishermen are much the same 
as under the Franchise laws of Quebec. 

In most of the Provinces the electoral lists are prepared by 
officers in the service of the municipalities and subsequently 
gone over by the local judges. The exceptions as regards 
revision by judges are Manitoba, Prince Edward’s Island and 
Nova Scotia. In Prince Edward’s Island there never have been 
any electoral lists. The plan in use is much similar to that in 
vogue in the counties of England before the Parliamentary 
Reform Act of 1832. On election day, the voter appears at the 
polls, and takes oath that by residence and payment of taxes he 
is entitled to vote. 

While under the new plan there will be some lack of uni- 
formity in qualification, owing to the property qualifications 
in Quebec and Nova Scotia, there will be uniformity all over 
the Dominion as to disqualifications. The new Act disqualifies 
and renders incompetent to vote (1) any person who at the time 
of a Dominion election is a prisoner in a jail or prison under- 
going punishment for a criminal offence; (2) or is a patient in a 
lunatic asylum, (3) or is maintained in whole or in part as an 
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inmate receiving charitable support or care in a municipal poor 
house or house of industry, (4) or is an inmate receiving charita- 
ble support in an institution receiving aid from the government 
of the province. The Act also leaves untouched the Dominion 
enactments disfranchising voters who have taken bribes. 

The measure puts an end to a controversy which has existed 
for twenty years; which during that time has formed one of the 
dividing lines between parties in Dominion politics; and to use 
a word much in vogue in Parliamentary debate at Ottawa, it 
implements to the full one of the pledges made by the Liberals 
prior to the General Election of 1896. 


I1].—Tue British PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 


With the exception of an advance in the duties on sugars, no 
noteworthy changes were made in the Parliamentary session 
of 1898 in the general list of the customs tariff. It was left as 
it stood after the revision of 1897, and contained nearly all the 
protective features of the National Policy tariff in force from 
i879 to 1897. An important change, however, was made in the 
clauses dealing with preferential trade, which were so altered as 
to make the preference exclusively British. 

From Confederation until 1879, when Canada had tariffs for 
revenue only, all countries were treated alike, and imports from 
Great Britain paid the same rates as those from the United 
States. This principle held good in the National Policy tariffs 
from 1879 to 1897; for manufacturers, who supported the late 
Sir John Macdonald and the Conservative Premiers who suc- 
ceeded him, were as anxious for protection against Britain as 
against the United States. During these years the Liberals 
were in Opposition, and they continuously agitated for a return 
to the principle of a tariff for revenue only. But after they had 
obtained a majority in the House of Commons at the elections 
in 1896, the Liberals shifted their ground. When the tariff 
had been revised in 1897, it was still practically as much a 
protective tariff as any of the tariffs passed from 1879 to 1896, 
by the Conservatives. 

The first tariff of the Laurier Government differed from the 
National Policy tariffs principally in the fact that it established 
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a system of preferences under which duties in the general list 


were reduced one-eighth. These preferences were not exclu- 
sively British. They were not put forward as such by Mr. 
Fielding, the Finance Minister, when he introduced the new 
tariff on the 3d of April, 1897. On the contrary, he then 
announced that Canada was disposed to deal favorably in 
her tariff with any country which would deal favorably with her, 
and that the concessions then about to be made were available 
for any country which would make equal concessions in its 
tariff in favour of the Dominion. 

From Great Britain no concessions were asked. Great 
Britain was to enjoy at once and without any terms the prefer- 
ence which that tariff established. This manner of making the 
concession to Great Britain largely accounts for the popular 
impression in England that the preferences of 1897 were 
intended to be exclusively British. At the time these conces- 
sions were made, it was the opinion of the Laurier Government 
that no other country but Great Britain could enjoy them with- 
out making equal concessions to Canada. But this opinion 
proved to be a mistaken one. Germany and Belgium claimed 
the preferences by virtue of their commerical treaties with Great 
Britain. 

The Dominion Government submitted the question to the 
Law Officers of the Crown in London. It was put before 
them by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Louis Davies, the Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries, aided in the legal argument 
by Mr. Edward Blake, formerly leader of the Canadian Liberals, 
now one of the Irish Nationalist members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Imperial authorities decided that under the British 
commercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, those countries 
were entitled to the same tariff conditions in Canada and all 
other British colonies as were conceded to Great Britain. It 
was also determined that countries having favoured nation 
clauses in their treaties with Great Britain, were entitled to the 
same privileges in connection with colonial tariffs as Germany 
and Belgium. These decisions, together with the Franco- 
Canadian treaty, practically threw the preferences open to the 
world with the exception of the United States, which had no 
treaty of this description with Great Britain. 
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Some thirty countries had to be admitted to the preferential 
schedules of the first Fielding tariff. New South Wales, British 
India, the Netherlands and Japan, came in by reason of con- 
cessions made in their tariffs to Canada. Belgium and Ger- 
many came in by virtue of their commerical treaties with Great 
Britain. France, Algiers and the French Colonies were 
admitted by virtue of the French-Canadian treaty which, when 
it was made, received the sanction of the Dominion Parliament. 
Argentina, Austria, Hungary, Bolivia, Columbia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Tunis, Venezuela, Switzer- 
land, Liberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, 
Tonga and Spain, all participated in the reduced rates by virtue 
of favoured nation clauses in their treaties with Great Britain. 

It will thus be seen that the United States was the only 
country which received no advantages under the tariff of 1897, 
and that it alone among exporting countries paid the full rate 
of duties during the period from April, 1897, until the end of 
July, 1898, while the preferential reduction of one-eighth from 
the general list was in force. Had the United States made any 
overtures to Canada, and followed them up with tariff conces- 
sions equal to those made by Canada for Great Britain, there 
was nothing in the Tariff Act of 1897 to have prevented the 
United States from obtaining the advantages of the preferential 
schedules.? 

All the Colonial Premiers were in London for the Victorian 
Jubilee celebration at the time the Law Officers determined that 
the German and Belgium treaties were binding on the colonies, 
and applicable to the tariff concessions made by Canada to 
Great Britain. After the determination had been made known, 
the Premiers met in London, and passed a resolution ‘‘unani- 
mously and earnestly recommending the denunciation, at the 


' The clause read as follows: ‘‘When the customs tariff of any country 
admits the products of Canada on terms which, on the whole, are as favourable 
to Canada as the terms of the reciprocal tariff herein referred to are to the 
countries to which it may apply, articles which are the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of such country, when imported direct therefrom, may then be 
entered for duty, or taken out of warehouse for consumption in Canada, at the 
reduced rates of duty provided in the reciprocal tariff set forth in schedule D 
to this Act.” 
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earliest convenient time, of any treaty now hampering the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and her Colonies.” 
They moreover adopted a resolution looking to action by other 
colonies in the same direction as that taken by Canada in 1897. 
“In the hope of improving the trade relations between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies,” read this second resolution, 
“the Premiers present undertake to confer with their colleagues 
with a view to seeing whether such a result would be properly 
secured by preferences given by the colonies to the products of 
Great Britain.” 

These resolutions were submitted to the British Government 
through Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of the Colonies, and a 
few days later the Belgium and German treaties were denounced 
by the Foreign Office. These treaties expired at the end of 
July, 1898. With the termination of the treaties with Belgium 
and Germany, the hampering favoured nation clauses of other 
treaties also ceased to complicate Canadian relations with Great 

sritain; and when the Dominion Government and _ the 

Dominion Parliament again approached the tariff in 1898 the 
ground was entirely clear. At the time the tariff of 1897 was 
passed, it was enacted that in 1898 the reductions in the prefer- 
ential schedules should be one-fourth instead of one-eighth. 
This enactment was embodied in the new tariff; but in place of 
the preferential clause of 1897, a new one was adopted, establish- 
ing preferences exclusively in favour of Great Britain and British 
Colonies. The new clause provides that 


Articles which are the growth, produce or manufacture of any of the following 
countries may, when imported ‘direct into Car.ada from any of such countries, 
be entered for duty or taken out of warehouse for consumption in Canada at 
the reduced rate of duty provided in the British preferential tariff set forth in 
Schedule ‘‘D”! to this Act :— 


(a2) The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(4) The British Colony of Bermuda, 

(c) The British Colonies commonly called the British West Indies, including 
the following :— 


' Schedule D is the one enacting the twenty-five per cent. reduction in duties. 
Included in it is a section which sets out that the reduced duties shall not apply 
to wines, malt liquors, spirits, spirituous liquors, liquid medicines, and articles 
containing alcohol, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 
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The Bahamas. 

Jamaica, 

Turks Island and the Caicos Islands. 

The Leeward Islands (Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis, Dominica, Mon- 
serrat, and the Virgin Islands). 

The Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia). 

Barbadoes. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

British Guiana. 


(@) Any other British Colony or possession the customs tariff of which, on 
the whole, is as favourable to Canada as the British preferential tariff 
herein referred to is to such colony or possession. 


Provided, however, that manufactured articles to be admitted under such 
preferential tariff shall be dona fde the manufactures of a country or countries 
entitled to the benefits of such tariff, and that such benefits shall not extend to 
the importation of articles into the production of which there has not entered a 
substantial portion of the labour of such countries. Any question that may 
arise as to any articles being entitled to such benefits shall be decided by the 
Minister of Customs, whose decision shall be final. 

The Minister of Customs, with the approval of the Governor in Council, shall 
determine what British colonies or possessions shall be entitled to the benefits 
of the preferential tariff under clause (¢) of this section. 


It was the intention of the tariff of 1897 to admit only Great 
Britain to the preferential arrangement without calling upon 
her to make terms for Canada. The other British Colonies 
were to come in when they had made equal concessions to the 
Dominion, and it was on these terms that between April, 1897, 
and July, 1898, New South Wales and British India came into 
the preferential arrangement. In the 1808 tariff, however, the 
British West Indian Possessions named in sections B and C 
were admitted at once to the twenty-five per cent. reduction 
without being asked to make terms for Canada. The reason 
for this concession was the distressed condition of the West 
India Islands, due to the depression in the sugar trade—a con- 
dition of things which has been investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission and which in 1898 was giving serious concern to the 
Colonial Office; and which ultimately led to a grant by the 
Imperial Parliament in the closing days of the session of 1898. 

The tariff and the general question of trade relations of 
Canada with Great Britain were much discussed in the session 
of 1898, both at the time the preferential tariff was enacted, 


and in the debate on the Address to the Crown at the opening 
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of Parliament. These discussions elicited two important state- 
ments from the Treasury Bench; one with reference to the tariff, 
and the other with respect to reciprocal trade relations with 
Great Britain. When Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, 
introduced the tariff resolutions he reiterated his warnings of 
1897 to Canadian manufacturers that they must not regard the 
schedules of 1897 and 1898 as permanent. “In saying this,” 
he said, “I am not actuated by any unfriendliness towards manu- 
facturers. While they are in a good position to-day it would be 
a mistake for them not to realize that Canada has turned her 
face away from a high tariff policy, and whatever progress is 
to be made in the future must be in the direction of greater 
freedom of trade.” 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons made the state- 
ment with respect to reciprocal trade relations with Great Bri- 
tain. At the General Election in 1896, he appealed to the 
electors to return the Liberal party to power in order that a 
Liberal Government might be charged with the duty of sending 
commissioners to England to secure preferential treatment for 
Canadian produce. At Liverpool in 1897, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
adverted to preferential trade, and at a banquet presided over 
by the Duke of Devonshire declared that protection had been 
so disastrous to Canada that Canada did not desire to see Great 
Britain re-establish a protective system, even in order to estab- 
lish preferential terms for her own imports. 

As soon as Parliament met in 1898, Sir Charles Tupper and 
Mr. Foster, the Opposition leaders, called attention to these 
divergent statements on the part of the Premier, and also to 
the statements made in the “Toronto Globe” that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Colonial Secretary, had made a specific offer of 
preferential treatment for the colonies. Much pressure was 
brought on the Premier to affirm or deny the statements made 
in the “Toronto Globe.” But he declined to do so on the 
ground that the London conference between the Colonial 
Premiers and Mr. Chamberlain was private. As to his diver- 
gent utterances in Canada and in England, he declined to discuss 
them, because at the present time there was no likelihood that 
the British Parliament would impose duties on foreign food 
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stuffs in order to make preferential terms for imports from 
Canada or any other of the British Colonies. 


1V.—TuHeE PROHIBITION PLEBISCITE. 


In the Ottawa platform of 1893, that on which the Liberals 
went into the General Election of 1896, there is a plank which 
sets forth that as public attention was at that time much directed 
to a consideration of the admittedly great evils of intemperance, 
“it was desirable that the mind of the people should be clearly 
ascertained on the question of prohibition by means of a 
Dominion plebiscite.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, and the other Liberal leaders in Dominion politics, all 
accepted this plank, and pledged themselves, if the Liberals 
carried the election, to pass a bill for a plebiscite. An Act to 
this end was passed in the recent session of Parliament, and on 
September 29th the electors of Canada went to the polls to 
mark ballots drawn up thus: 


YES. 


Are you in favour of the passing of an Act 
prohibiting the importation, manufac- 
ture or sale of spirits, wine, ale, beer, 
cider and all other alcoholic liquors for 
use as beverages ? 


At the present time $7,500,000 of the revenue of the Domin- 
ion Government, about one-fifth of the whole, is raised by 
import and excise duties on spirits, wines, and beers. This sum 
would have had to be made good ifa prohibition system, general 
all over the Dominion, had been established. Before the Plebis- 
cite Bill was drafted, the liquor interest urged the Government 
to state on the ballot papers, that a deficiency in revenue must 
inevitably follow a Prohibition Act, and that it would have to be 
made good by new and, in all probability, direct taxation, of 
which there is none at present. The liquor interest desired that it 
should be brought home to every voter that new taxation would 
be the penalty of the adoption of prohibition. The Govern- 
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i 5} ment, however, after a caucus of its followers in the House of 
| iW Commons, declined to complicate the issue by bringing in the 
Bt), question of revenue and taxation, and the Act went through 
i | Parliament providing that the vote should be taken simply on i 
i the question for or against prohibition. 
| ar° There has long been a prohibition party in the Domin- 1 
wn ion Parliament, although it has never been organized as a | 
if separate party. Its members sit on both sides of the House, 
i: and when the Plebiscite Bill was submitted to Parliament by Mr. 


Fisher, the Minister of Agriculture, it met with the approval of 
Mr. Foster, one of the leaders of the Conservative Opposition. 
In 1889, when Sir John Macdonald and the Conservatives were 


yj in power, the House of Commons adopted a resolution declar- 
| \ ing that it would be expedient to adopt prohibition “when the ; 
" public sentiment of the country is ripe for the reception and 


} enforcement of such a measure.” 
ah In the interval between the adoption of the resolution just 
quoted and the introduction of the Plebiscite Bill in the House 
| of Commons, five of the eight Provinces had decided by popular 
votes in favour of prohibition. Manitoba led off in the Pro- 
vincial Plebiscites, which were taken at the local elections, either 
for the Legislatures or the municipal councils. In 1892, prohi- 
bition was carried in that Province by 19,000 to 7,000 votes. 
In 1893, Prince Edward Island declared in favour of prohibition 
by 10,000 to 3,000 votes. In 1894, both Ontario and Nova 
Scotia decided in favour of prohibition, Ontario by 192,000 to 
111,000, and Nova Scotia by 43,000 to 12,000. Quebec, British 
Columbia, and the Northwest Territory were the only Provinces 
in which the opinion of the electors had not been ascertained. 
Both in the House of Commons and in the Senate, 
the Plebiscite Bill was treated less as a party question than 
any other issue which came before Parliament in 1808. 
There were some protests against the new departure; against 
Parliament abrogating any of its functions through the use of 
the Plebiscite. An unsuccessful attempt was also made to get 
the Government to pledge itself as to when it would introduce 
the Prohibition Bill to Parliament, in the event of the ballot 
being in the affirmative. The Government would make no 
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pledges, nor would it declare in the bill what it would regard as 
an affirmative vote. 

When the vote was taken on the 29th of September, not more 
: than one-quarter of the electorate went to the polls. This 
inditference was attributed to the fact that prohibition was the 
only matter to be voted upon. There was a majority in favour 
of prohibition; but it numbered only 24,090. Quebec was the 
only Province that voted against prohibition. No declaration 
of policy has yet been made in behalf of the Government. 
There is, however, no expectation that legislation will be 
attempted. The Plebiscite was taken on the Provincial fran- 
chises, and as at a general Parliamentary election the official 
expenses were paid out of the Dominion Treasury. 


V.—Post OFFICE AND MINorR Economic REFORMS 


Among the less important measures of the session were a y 
resolution reducing the rate of interest in Government savings q 
banks, and an Act establishing a two-cent domestic letter u 
postage, and also curtailing the privileges of free transmission 
of newspapers through the post office. 
When the Laurier Government took office in 1896, the q 
savings bank rate of interest stood at three and a half per cent. 
In July, 1897, it was reduced to three per cent., and by the 
recent measure it was reduced to two and a half per cent. The . 
Government made the last reduction because it is paying only TT 
two and seven-eighths for its loans contracted in 1897, and ; 
because the principal municipalities in Canada are paying about \ 
the same rates for their loans. The Conservatives in the House 
of Commons protested against the reduction to two and a half 
per cent., on the ground that higher rates should be paid to 
encourage thrift, and they carried their protest to a division. 
Under the new arrangement for carrying newspapers through 
the mails, publishers are to pay one-half cent a pound from 
January Ist to June ist, 1899; and from July Ist, 1899, one cent 
a pound. From 1882, all newspapers sent out from the office 
of publication have been carried free all over Canada. In 1897, 4 
16,500,000 Ibs. of newspapers were so handled by the post office. 
The Act of 1898 does not abolish entirely this privilege; but 
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' restricts it to a distance of ten miles from the office of publica- 
tion, and to those places which have not free delivery. 

The curtailment of the privilege found support from both polit- 
Di ical parties, and even from newspaper proprietors who are of the 
House of Commons, although Sir Charles Tupper, the leader 
of the Opposition, opposed it and stigmatized it as an attempt 
ae at the suppression of the newspaper. He further declared that 
1. it struck “at the great organs of communication between Parlia- ‘ 
| Ay i; ment and the people.” <A curious note in the discussions was 
i the way in which several of the opponents of the reform per- 
sisted in describing the postal charges as a tax. Sixteen years 
of free postage seem to have given these members of the House ; 
i a warped idea of the difference between a tax and a payment for 
specific services. 
In 1897, the Laurier Government followed the action taken ‘ 
; by the Salisbury Government in 1891, and introduced anti- 
sweating clauses into Government contracts. It was stated, in 
reply to questions during the course of the session of 1898, 
that these clauses had been introduced into contracts for militia 
& clothing, and for mail bags and other supplies for the Post 
Office Department. 


ViI—Tue Laspour Law. 


The Dominion Alien Labour Law, passed in the session of 

/ 1897, was patterned after the United States Contract Labour 
laws of 1885 and 1887, which have caused so much friction on 
the Canadian border. The Canadian Act, however, differed 
from the American Act in that it could be put into operation 
only at the instance of the Attorney General. To use an 
Ottawa phrase, the Act was tied with a string. It was a private 
member’s measure, to which the Government only grudgingly 
gave its support. The principle of it was strongly deprecated 
at the time by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and especially by Sir Louis 
Davies, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who in committee 
adroitly attached the string. When Parliament was prorogued 
last year, there was a feeling, not confined to either side of the 
House of Commons, that little use would be made of the Act. 
Several times during the session of 1898, questions were 
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addressed to the Government as to the way in which the meas- 
ure was being enforced. The substance of the replies was that 
fourteen inspectors, mostly customs house officers, had been 
charged with the duty of putting the Act in operation—six in 
Ontario, five in Manitoba, one in British Columbia, and two in 
the Northwest Territories; that no American had been deported 
across the border for entering Canada contrary to the provisions 
of the Act; and that the instructions to the Dominion inspectors 
were “to enforce the Canadian Act whenever the Americans 
on their side of the adjoining frontier were enforcing the United 
States Act against Canadians.” The statement quoted is from 
an answer by Mr. Paterson, Minister of Customs, to a question 
asked on April 25th, as to the enforcement of the Act at Fort 
Erie. It may be taken as representing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the Alien Labour Law. 

The Laurier Government has never concealed its dislike to 
the Act, and has never regarded it as other than a temporary 
measure. That this is so may be judged from a statement made 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons, later than the 
answer of Mr. Paterson. The Premier’s statement was made 
at the sitting at which Sir Louis Davies reported to the House 
the success attending his mission to Washington in connection 
with the appointment of an international commission to settle 
the questions outstanding between the United States and the 
Dominion. The Premier was then asked, had the Government 
appointed an Alien Labour Law inspector at Hamilton? “The 
Government,” he replied, “had taken no steps to appoint an 
agent at Hamilton, and I have good reason to hope and believe 
that after a few months there will be no cause for the appoint- 
ment of such officers.” 

This answer affords an indication of the hopefulness with 
which Canada went into the arrangement for an international 
commission. For the United States, the Alien Labour Law, as 
it affects Canada, is a small local question. For Canada, the 
question is more important, as the actions of the United States 
labour inspectors for twelve or thirteen years past have caused 
much friction, especially on the Ontario border, and have given 
Parliament and successive Dominion Governments more trouble 
than perhaps any one of the seven or eight questions which are 


to come before the Commission. 
EDWARD PorRRITT. 


Farmington, Conn. 
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THE TIN PLATE INDUSTRY. 
I. 


B* tin-plate is meant a sheet of iron or steel varying in 

thickness from 22 to 30 wire gauge coated with tin. In 
the language of the trade, plates before they are covered with 
tin are referred to as “black plates.” These plates are made in 
several sizes, but the standard is a plate 14 x 20 inches and when 
coated with tin is placed in a box containing 225 sheets.1. These 
boxes weigh 108 Ibs. Besides the regular commercial tin-plate 
is another commodity made by the mills which is called “terne 
plate.” A terne plate is an iron or steel sheet covered with an 
alloy of lead and tin, generally two-thirds lead and one- 
third tin. The terne plate is used very largely for roofing and 
cornice purposes. 

The method of manufacturing tin and terne plates is rather 
simple so far as the process is concerned, but a great deal of 
skill is required to turn out good plates. The process begins 
with the rolling of thin sheets from billets of steel especially 
prepared for the industry. When the required thickness has 
been reached the plates are sheared to a size and made ready 
for pickling. A plate is pickled when placed in a bath of sul- 
phuric acid and water. This process clears the sheets of scales. 
When taken out of the pickling bath the plates are rinsed free 
of the acid and packed in pans with layers of sawdust between 
the plates. The pans are then carefully sealed and put in an 
annealing furnace, where they are allowed to remain for ten 
hours. The heat of the furnace is gradually reduced and the 
plates allowed to cool slowly. A second rolling is now neces- 
sary. This is done by passing them through three sets of cold 
steel rollers. Another sulphuric acid bath and annealing are 
undertaken and the plates are ready for tinning. In the tin- 
ning department the plates are first coated with grease, then 


1 Called by the trade IC, 14 x 20, and weighing 50 Ibs. or less per 100 sq. feet. 
Other grades are IX, weighing between 50 and 62% lbs.; and IXX, weighing 
63 lbs. per 100 sq. feet. 
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dipped into the tinning pot, taken out and placed in a bath of 
molten tin. The plates are brushed, again greased and passed 
through melted tin for a third time. The plates are now 
allowed to cool, carefully wiped free of grease, assorted and 
packed in boxes according to quality. This is the process of tin- 
plate manufacture." 

The tin used in the process comes from several sources. 
The best of these is found in Australia and the Straits’ Settle- 
ments. The latter furnish the most desirable tin, known as 
Banea tin. This is regarded as the purest, and is in conse- 
quence more sought after by the manufacturers of tin-plate. 
The Cornwall mines were discovered about 55 B.C. and for 
twelve centuries were the one source of this mineral. In 1240 
tin was found in Bohemia. Five hundred years later, in 1760, 
the Banca mines were opened. In the following century Aus- 
tralia became a producer of block tin on a large scale. From 
1872 tin has been found in commercial qualities in New South 
Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. The United States have not 
been so fortunate although many attempts have been made 
from time to time to find tin. Tin was discovered in California 
as early as 1840, but there was no mining done until 1868. 
Only for a short time were the mines operated; they were then 
closed down, and remained so until 1888._ In this year an 
American company bought the property with the intention of 
operating, but it was sold to an English syndicate before two 
years had passed.2, Something like $800,000 were spent, but 
no special results were secured. The total product of the mine 
was 269,000 pounds of tin valued at $56,000.* The Harney 
Peak mine is the story of another futile attempt to get tin in 
commercial quantities. The Harney Peak, as it is familiarly 
called, is situated near Custer City, South Dakota. <A great 
deal of money has been spent in the development of this mine, 
but it is doubtful if more than ten tons of metal have been taken 
out of the ground.t The English capitalists were also heavily 


1 Senate Ex. Doc., 52 Cong., 1 Ses., Vol. 6, No. 102, p. 11. J. D. Weeks in 
Tin Plate Industry, Pittsburg, 1892. 

2 Senate Ex. Doc., 52 Cong., 1 Ses., Vol. 6, No. 102, p. 45. 

5 Mineral Industry, Vol. i, p. 542. 4 Supra—Ibid. 
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interested in this attempt. In Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Virginia tin-bearing rock has been found. In no sense can the 
ih United States be regarded as a tin-producing country.’ 
He { eh” The cost of mining tin varies with locality, kind of labor 
employed and character of the ore. The average cost of break- 
pei’ ing and selecting ores in the Cornish mines is from 4s. to 8s. 
Mi i. per ton of ore; the depreciation of machinery is estimated at 
a} 2d. The total mining charges average £12 to the ton of tin, 
the dressing costs £9, and management, expense of buildings, 
and wear and tear on machinery carry the amount to £35 per 
/ ton of tin. This statement of cost is not altogether accurate, 
pr but is probably very near the truth. Banca mines have the 
advantage of cheap labor. The price paid there for experienced 
labor is £1 per month. The workmen average twelve hundred 
weight of metallic tin per year? The yield of the Cornwall . 
mines is about 20% of the tin ore or 45 lbs. of tin to the ton of 
ore. 
Before the ore is ready for reduction to pig tin, the sulphur 
ae and arsenic must be driven off by roasting the ore. This 
pa requires from twelve to eighteen hours. The consumption of 
: t fuel for refining is thirty to thirty-five hundred weight per ton 
A | of metallic tin. The tin of the Banca mines is almost pure, so 
: that it has a decided advantage in cost of production. Although 
England is so near to the Cornish mines the price of block tin 
i] 


in London is about the same as in New York. The prices given 

y on March 4, 1898, at New York, per long ton of 2240 lbs., was 
$310.44. At London Straits’ tin (Banca) was sold for $311.10.° 
i It will be seen from this statement that the manufacturers of tin- 

| plate in England have no particular advantage over the Ameri- 
can producers so far as the raw material is concerned. It might 
be urged that the Cornish mines undersell the Straits, but the ; 
i ! Norr.—The total tin production of the world in 1895 was estimated at | 


\) 186,786,880 Ibs. Of this amount the United States imported 54,252,045 Ibs., or 
29 per cent., at a valuation of $7,405,619. See U. S. Geological Survey, 1895 ; i 


t, Mineral Industry, Vol. i, p. 457. 
2 Tin and Terne Plate, J. D. Weeks, p. 13. 


bf 8 The prices given above are taken from the Monthly Summary of Finance and 
' Commerce of the U. S., Feb. 1, 1898, pp. 1207, 1218. The price in New York 


was 14.35c. per lb., and £64. 16s. 3d. per ton in London, 
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fact is that Cornish mines are not able to supply all the English 
demand for tin. Naturally the price of tin is governed by the 
price of Straits tin. 


II. 

| The United States have always been a large consumer of 
{ tin-plate. In 1892 this country was taking 60% of the English ‘y 
| production of the commodity. A remarkable falling off in the Fi 
§ imports occurred in 1898. This decline began with the tariff | 
legislation of 1890. The table below tells the story more 


forceably than words can. 


IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH TIN PLATE. 


A similar decline has taken place in the imports of black plates 
not yet tinned, as indicated in the following table. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH BLACK PLATEs. 


Long Tons. Lbs. 


The demand as well as the consumption of tin and terne 
plates has not decreased in any way, so that the source of supply 
must be looked for elsewhere than in England. This demand it 
is therefore largely supplied by the American industry. The 
statement here made is further upheld by the fact that in 1892 

} some 13,642,719 Ibs. of tin-plate were made in the United ’ 

F States, thirty-one per cent. of which was manufactured from iT 

foreign black plates. The amount had increased enormously 11 

in 1897, so that 446,982,063 lbs. were produced, and of this 

i amount only one per cent. was made from foreign black plates.? 
These facts certainly indicate the existence of a rapidly growing 
industry. 


1 Jan. and Feb., 1898. Zin and Terne, Mch. 24, 1898. 
* Report of Special Agent Ayer, Jan., 1898, Treasury Dept., p. 8. 
21 
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Leaving the matter of the tariff out of consideration for the 
time being, the United States were handicapped in the early 
history of the industry by the high price of labor, the lack of 
technical knowledge concerning the industry and the distance 
of iron ore from fuel. These difficulties have been overcome in 
some measure. The industrial depression from 1892-1897 was 
a decided aid to the growing industry. The wages of labor feil 
about fifteen per cent. in this period, although there is a marked 
tendency at present to recover from the decline. The fall in 
the wages of labor placed the English and American makers 
more nearly on a basis of equality. As a general thing Ameri- 
can labor is quicker and works harder than even the English 
workingman. This does not hold true in the tin industry. 
The reduction in wages just referred to was not sufficient of 
itself to make up differences in cost. According to Sir R. 
Griffen, the Welsh laborer averages £1. 2s. 5d. per week, 
equivalent to $5.46, while in Pennsylvania the wages average 
$10.68 per week.’ The higher American wages are not accom- 
panied by an increased efficiency of labor. Taken all in all, the 
Welsh producer makes tin-plate about 30% cheaper than the 
American, but the latter when purchasing from the former has 
never got the benefit of the $2.20 per box cost. Tin can be 
delivered in New York, freight paid, for $2.49 per box? by the 
English merchant. Tin never reached this point until the 
Americans began to make it. 

The knowledge of the method of manufacture had also to 
be acquired. This gave for a while an additional advantage 
to the English makers. The distance of ore from fuel was 
another question involving delay and expense. In this matter 
the last five years have seen a remarkable improvement. Ore 
is now mined by steam shovels and then conveyed in steel 
barges to the ports of Lake Erie, where it is sent by rail to the 
smelters. The old method of bringing fuel to the ore has been 
abandoned, the ore is now brought to the fuel. Lower freight 
rates have made this possible. So cheap has steel become in 
this country through these various processes and changes that 
it is now exported to England.’ 

1 Eng. Foreign Office Report, Mis. No. 26, p. 10. 2 Ibid, p. 11. 
8 Eng. Foreign Office, Mis. Rep. No, 426, p. 5. 
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In the cost of steel bars (Bessemer) the tin-plate makers of 
the United States had an advantage over the English of about 
20¢ in April, 1896.1 In March, 1897, the price ranged from 
$15.50 per ton to $16.00.2 As the price has not materially 
changed the advantage still remains. Mr. J. D. Weeks in an 
article on the “Tin-Plate Industry,” referred to above, gives 
four statements of cost of manufacture in Wales. An English 
correspondent gives one, placing the cost of making a box 
14x 20IC tin-plates at 13s. 4d. The United States Consul gives 
another estimate, placing the cost at 11s. 9.6d. Still another 
statement is made in which 12s. 2¥%d. is regarded as the 
expense of production. The most conservative and reliable 
report, which proves to be that of a former manufacturer of tin- 
plate, fixes the cost at 12s. 6d. This last amount is equivalent 
in our money to $3.11. A deduction of 18 cents should be 
made from this amount for saving in waste, making the cost 
equivalent to $2.93. This estimate is rather old. Since its 
date, 1878, a great many improvements have been made in 
machinery and the cost of steel has been reduced very materially. 


1 Price steel bars (Bessemer) U. S., $15.50 per ton = £3. 25. 
2 Monthly Summary U. S. Commerce, p. 1212. 


° J. D. Weeks, Zin Plate Industry, 1892, p. 22. 
STATEMENT OF Cost. 
Steel bars at works, 136 lbs. at £4. 15s. perton, - $1.39 


Flux for tinning, .O1 
Coal for steam and heating works, . ‘ .16 
Costing for general repairs, .O4 
Clay, brick, lumber for boxes, ‘ ‘ .08 
Nails, hemp, skin brushes, bran, ; 
Palm oil, ; .06 
$3.11 
Credit for waste, .18 
$2.93 
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With the cost of steel just given the expense of production 
would be cut down to $2.56. The improved machinery will 
still further reduce this price to the one now ruling in England, 
2.20. As will be remembered, the American wages averaged 
about twice those paid in Wales. This will materially increase 
the cost of the American product, so that it is not likely that 
American tin-plate is manufactured under a cost of $2.75 per 
box for first class material. The present price of tin-plate in 
this country leaves a margin of 75 to 85 cents per box for 
our producers. When the commissions and profits of middle 
men are taken from this, it will be seen that tin-plate is being 
sold close to cost. Ii this is true, an adjustment of prices to 
the industry and the demand must follow which will again give 
the English industry some hope of entering our markets. 

Properly-equipped machinery was difficult to secure at first. 
This part of the problem has been met by inventions and 
improvements over the English machines. In this matter it 
is probable that the Americans have been most successful in 
reducing the expense. The preparation of steel is the best 
example. In tinning machinery the advance has been much 
slower and less satisfactory. Under the English system 
the mills are run by one central engine, while in this country 
the tendency has been to run an engine for each set of mills. 
This increases the expense for coal and adds to the cost of 
manufacture, but gives greater efficiency. The mills in the 
United States are better built and can do more work. it 
remains to be seen whether the industry will warrant the 
elaborate preparations which have been made. 


Ill. 


The legislation for the establishment of the tin-plate industry 
rests upon three ideas; first, that seventy millions of people 
should not depend upon Welsh works for tin-plate; second, 
that the foreign tin-plate is poorly made and does not meet our 
particular wants; third, that the country needs a new industry 
in which more labor can be employed. In these three state- 
ments we have a blending of the commercial, the economic and 
the political. So long as the foreign makers possessed a 
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monopoly, they refused to listen to any suggestions from this 
side of the water concerning the improvement of their plate. 
There were also times when the foreign dealers took advantage 
of the scarcity of tin-plate in this country to force up the price. 
This attitude naturally influenced very considerably the Ameri- 
can mind. Behind the scenes another class, the men who 
owned supposed tin mines, endeavored to secure the attention 
of Congress. They were anxious that the tin-plate industry 
should be encouraged, provided that block tin was put on the 
tariff list. Manufacturers of steel were ready to make tin- 
plates if adequate protection was given them. When the 
various elements, just mentioned, were coupled with public 
opinion, which after all was public indifference, and brought to 
bear upon Congress, the necessary legislation was forthcoming. 
The new industry having received these necessary conditions, 
it was considered that time alone was all that was needed to 
bring it into full fruitage. 

Previous to 1890 block tin had been on the free list for 
twenty years, while tin-plate had been subject to a duty since 
1864. Under the tariff of 1883, no tin-plate was produced in 
this country. The consumers of the article paid $35,000,000 
in duties for the support of an industry that did not come into 
existence! The probable reason for the failure to establish an 
industry was the lack of facilities for making steel plates. In 
addition to this the financial condition of the country hardly 
warranted any extension of enterprise. The tariff of 1804 
placed a duty of 2% cents per pound on “all imports of tin- 
plates and iron galvanized, or coated with any metal by electric 
batteries or otherwise.” The Treasury Department so con- 
strued the law that a duty of 154 “ad valorem’”’ was substituted 
in the place of the original amount.? Although the protection 
thus given was low, nevertheless several plants were built in 
the hope that the high price then ruling would continue. It 
did not do so, and the plants were forced out of the business.® 


' House Report, 52 C., 1 S., Vol. 4, No. ro4o. 2 Ibid. 


3 Plants were established at Wellsville, O., 1872; Leechburg, Pa., 1873; 
Demmler, Pa., 1875. 
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There was no real effort to manufacture tin-plate until the 
McKinley Bill was adopted. This act received the sanction of 
Congress Oct. 1, 1890. The clause relating to tin went into 
effect July 1, 1891. It was declared that after that date tin 
and terne plates should pay a duty of 2.2 cents per pound 
instead of one cent as before. The very significant addition 
was made that after Oct. 1, 1897, tin and terne plates lighter 
than 63 pounds per one hundred square feet should be 
admitted free of duty, if it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the President that the aggregate quantity of such 
plates lighter than 63 pounds per one hundred square feet, 
produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount 
of such plates imported and entered for consumption during 
any fiscal year after the passage of this act and prior to Oct. 1, 
1897." Several conditions were added to this part of the bill 
with the intention of making out the highest production and 
the smallest importations. Under the rule of the Treasury 
Department it was permissible to compare the highest produc- 
tion of any one year with the lowest importation of any single 
year. Imported plates upon which a drawback had been 
received, when exported in the form of manufactured articles, 
were not to be counted as importations. On the other hand, 
black plates when imported for tinning and coated in this 
country were to be regarded as part of the country’s product. 
The miners of tin were not forgotten in the bill. A duty of 
four cents per pound was placed on pig tin. The provisions of 
this part of the act were to take effect July 1, 1893, and to 
continue in existence two years. If at this time it could be 
shown that the production of block tin had reached five 
thousand tons the duty was to be continued. 

Many protests were made against this legislation before and 
after the enactment of the bill. The Tin-plate Consumers’ 
League, consisting of the representatives of the canning, oil and 
manufacturing interests, sent delegates to the House Committee 
of Ways and Means.* Soon after the passage of the McKinley 


' McKinley Bill, Oct. 1, r8go. 
? House Reports, 52 C., 1 S., Vol. 4, No. 1o4o. 
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Act the Republicans were defeated in the Congressional elec- 
tions. Naturally the opponents of the tinning classes hoped 
that some reactionary legislation would be brought about, and 
this change in the character of Congress encouraged the 
interests above mentioned to appear before the committee. 
Several attempts were made to alter the bill, and these furnished 
occasions for the appearance of various delegates before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The introduction and the 
consideration of a bill to reduce the duty on tin-plate to one 
cent until Oct. 1, 1894, after which date the articles should be 
admitted free, fairly represents the views held in Congress on 
the subject." Two reports were presented by the House com- 
mittee. The majority report upheld the bill on the ground that 
little or no tin-plate had yet been produced, and that the 
legislation thus far resulted in the forestalling of the market 
and produced a speculation in prices ruinous to consumers. 
In support of these arguments the statements of companies and 
business firms were quoted in the majority report. These all 
showed higher prices and a very small manufacture. The 
minority report was a vindication of the tariff and the need of 
such an industry. It was shown that in the twenty years from 
1871-1891 the consumers of tin had paid foreigners $307,341,- 
404, exclusive of freights and importer’s profits, for tin and 
tin-plates. The bill finally reached the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, but was never acted upon.” 

A similar attempt was made to reduce the tariff on block tin. 
On February 27, 1893, a bill was introduced by the House 
Committee of Ways and Means to admit free of duty on and 
after July 1, 1893, imports of bar, block and pig tin, cassitevite 
or black oxide of tin.* The committee presented with the bill 
much evidence to show that the then existing price of raw tin 
was a hardship to consumers. The canning interests found 
that they were compelled to pay $1.15 per dozen of one quart 
cans in 1893 as against 70 cents in 1890. In this connection 


1 House Reports, 52 C., 1 S., Vol. 4, No. 1ogo, 
2 Nation, Mch. 16, 1893. 
5 House Reports, 52 C., 2 S., Vol. 3, No. 2583. 
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the statement of Mr. Schiver, president of a Baltimore canning 
company, was offered by the committee as evidence. Mr. 
Schiver stated that up to February, 1893, he was unable to 
secure any American plate, and that he was now paying 33 per 
cent. more for tin goods than was asked in Europe.! The 
evidence of the committee, together with their favorable report, 
were not sufficient to pursuade Congress to make the bill a law. 
The Senate as well as the House was besieged with memorials 
praying for the repeal of the duty on block tin.2 But to no 
purpose. The McKinley Bill was not modified until the 
Republican Congress had been superseded by a Democratic 
majority. This change occurred in the fall of 1893. 

The Wilson Bill of 1894 reduced the rate on tin and terne 
plates from 2.2 cents per pound to 1% cents per pound, and 
block tin was placed upon the free list. The Democratic Con- 
gress soon after gave place to a Republican one, and the Dingley 
Bill of 1897 again modified the tariff on tin so that the rate was 
placed at 1% cents and block tin allowed to remain on the 
free list. 

The act of 1890 was the creator of the tin-plate industry. 
The incentive from it was sufficiently great to draw a good 
deal of capital into the field. Although the legislation since 
then has made a lower rate, nevertheless the industry was well 
enough established in the years intervening between 1890 and 
1894 to retain its place and to grow. The elements of growth 
more powerful than legislation, in the opinion of the writer, 
were the low prices of steel and wages existing during this 
period. 

It remains to test this industry on the following points: (1) 
growth of production, (2) reduction of imports, (3) number of 
plants, (4) comparison of prices, (5) effect on foreign manu- 
factures, and (6) probability of continued growth. This will 
be done in the final section of our study. 


1 House Reports, 52 C., 2 S., Vol. 3, No. 2583. 
? Senate Mis. Doc., 52 C., 2 S., Vol. 1, No. 55. 
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IV. 


1. The special agent of the Treasury Department in a report 
of April 26, 1892, states that “the firms replying to his inquiry 
declared that they had manufactured no tin-plates as yet.’”! 
The report of the same agent gives for the year ending June 
31, 1892, thirteen million pounds as the product of American 
tin-plate. The industry evidently did not get well started until 
the middle of the year, 1892, but from that time the output 
has steadily increased. The table given below indicates the 
rapid development of the industry. The yearly production of 
tin-plate now reaches nearly five hundred million pounds. The 


PRODUCTION OF TIN PLATE IN THE U. S. 
Per cent. from 


Year. Pounds. foreign plate. 
1893, ‘ ‘ 99,819,212 56.32 
1896, é . 307,228,621 1.38 


1897, 446,982,063 


—From Special Report to Treasury by Ira Ayer, Jan. 28, 1808. 


decline in the importation of black plates shows the ability of 
manufacturers to furnish these for tinning purposes. In 1893 
over half the black plates from which tin and terne plates are 
made were furnished by foreign mills. This ratio has so far 
declined that in 1897 almost none of the American tin-plate was 
made from imported plates. 

2. The decline in the imports of tin and terne plates has been 
as rapid and as marked as the increase in the production. The 
people of the United States consume between six and seven 
hundred million pounds of tin and terne plates each year. At 
times the importations for a single year have gone above this 
mark. The fear of tariff legislation and the intention of avoid- 
ing any increase in the duty were the causes of such heavy ship- 
ments. Two years are particularly noticeable in this particular, 


1890 and 1801. 


1 Senate Ex. Doc., 52 C., 2 S., Vol. 6, No. 102. 
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IMPORTS OF TIN AND TERNE PLATES. 

Year. Pounds. 

1890, . . . . 737,935,079 
1896, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 385,138,983 


—U. S. Custom House Reports. 


Of the six hundred and seventy-seven million pounds con- 
sumed in the United States in 1897 nearly two-thirds were 
manufactured within its borders. When this statement is com- 
pared with the fact that no tin and terne plates were made in 
this country in 1890 the growth of the industry seems almost 
marvelous. 

3. March, 1898, saw forty-one plants operating 235 mills 
engaged in the industry. The capital invested is variously 
estimated from three to five million of dollars. The number of 
persons employed has been placed as high as fifty thousand. 
The Congressional estimate at the time of the Wilson Bill was 
twenty-four thousand, but this is also too large.? It is not 
likely that over eighteen thousand persons are connected with 
the industry. But even this number is large when the short 
existence of the industry is taken into consideration. 

4. During the last two years the price of Bessemer tin-plates 
IC 14x20, 100 pound box, has been from $3.60 to $3.85 at 
New York.® In the period from 1880-1890 the price for the 
same kind of tin varied from $5.37% to $7.00. During the 
same period the price at Liverpool ranged from 15s. 6d. to 34s.° 
The price in 1890 was much less than this last quotation. On 
the basis of our money the English price was $3.71 to $9.16. 
During the last eight years the price of tin-plate in this country 
has steadily declined. The tariff is $1.62 per box of 108 lbs., 
and in consequence English plates are now delivered in New 


1 Tin and Terne, March 24, 1898. 

? House Report, 52 C., 2S., Vol. 3, No. 2583. 

3 Monthly Summary of Commerce of the U, S., Feb., 1898, p. 1215. 

4 Senate Ex. Doc., Vol. 6, 52 C., 1 S., No. 102, p. 38. 5 Ibid. 
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York at just this sum below the prices ruling in the United 
States. Although it is now possible to buy English plates at 
this very low rate, it is not at all certain that such would have 
been the case if the present industry had not come into exist- 
ence. Comparison with prices previous to 1890 fully warrants 
this statement. Two dollars and thirty-seven cents are about 
the minimum price for plates delivered at Liverpool. The 
ocean freight will average 13 cents per one hundred pounds. 
Add to these items the tariff charge of one dollar and sixty-two 
cents and the price of English plates reaches $4.12 for the 
American consumer. Mr. Cronemeyer, the president of the 
American Tin Plate Association, stated before the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that three dollars and forty-five 
cents left a moderate profit for first class tin-plates.1 On this 
basis the American consumer pays ninety-five cents more per 
box than he would for the English plate provided no tariff 
existed. At the same time it is true that the price of English 
plates would be higher than $3.75 per box if this industry had 
not come into existence. 

The Tin and Terne,? commenting on the condition of the 
market, says, “The market has continued very unsettled and 
unsatisfactory to both buyer and seller alike. War and rumors 
of war, trusts and rumors of trusts, all have a disturbing influ- 
ence, and in no branch of metal industry have prices been as 
unsettled and as confusing as in tin-plates. There is a wide 
range between the high seller and the low seller on spot goods 
to-day, and a wide difference of opinion in regard to the future 
market. The Indiana mills are fairly well sold up, and are 
rather firm in their views; while the Pittsburg mills, it is 
reported, are seeking business for delivery after July at prices 
lower than anything hitherto made. It is reported that some 
very large sales—100,000 boxes—have been closed in the last 
few days at a basis below $2.70 per box.” 

The statement given above is a forecast of the future con- 
dition of the industry. The truth of the matter is that already 
there are more than enough mills to supply the market. Just 
how far the demoralization may extend is difficult to say, but it 


) Eng. Foreign Office Report, Mis. No. 426, p. 9. 2 March 24, 1898. 
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is more than likely that American plate will fall below the three 
dollar line. If this happens, we may look for repeated attempts 
to organize trusts and to close down some of the weaker plants. 
A period of readjustment will follow, and higher prices again 
prevail. 

5. The establishment of the industry has had a marked effect 
upon foreign makers of tin-plate. This is well illustrated by 
the report of the American consul at Cardiff in which the fol- 
lowing is given:’ “The tin-plate trade of South Wales has per- 
sistently gone from bad to worse during the last few months.” 
In a manifesto appearing in the Jndustrial World, the official 
organ of the Tin-plate Worker’s Union, are several interesting 
statements that corroborate the opinion of the American con- 
sul. The one now given sets forth the condition of the tin- 
plate business in a dismal picture. “At the beginning of the 
week 144 out of our 512 mills were idle. This can be contrasted 
with the state of affairs before the McKinley tariff came into 
operation. In January, 1889, there existed 482 mills, 17 of 
which were idle. * * * * The Welsh mills, with the com- 
paratively few mills on the continent of Europe, are capable of 
fully meeting the requirements of the world for plates; that 
being so, every box of plates made in America means a box 
less in Wales.”? Many other statements of like character have 
appeared in the various English newspapers. The writers are 
periectly aware of the decline of the English industry and are 
fearful that the American market will be forever lost to them." 
Mr. John H. Rogers, a large manufacturer of tin-plate in Eng- 
land, and resident of the Tin-plate Makers’ Association, in a 
letter to the Tin-plate Makers’ Union, predicts that many of the 
men will lose their positions and that the coating part of the 
business will leave the country. Preparations have already 
been made by some of the plants to change their business into 
that of galvanizing. All these facts point to a demoralization 
of the Welsh trade due evidently to a falling off in the American 
demand. 


' Consular Reports, May, 1896, p. 67. ° Ibid, p. 68. 
5 Consular Report, Nov., 1897, p. 323. * Consular Reports, May, 1898. 
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6. One final question remains for our consideration: What is 
the probability of the continued existence of the industry? 
The elements of success in the trade are the tariff, the cheapened 
production of steel, and the low price of labor. These three 
things have made it possible for the industry to gain a foothold 
in this country. The tariff seems to have given the incentive 
and at the same time to have protected the business from exces- 
sive competition in the beginning. The fact, as shown by pre- 
vious tariffs, that such protection alone was unable to create 
the industry, gives additional importance to the other elements. 
If steel had not been low in price at the time wages were falling, 
it is doubtful whether the McKinley act would have created 
the industry. In regard to the future, the indications are that 
steel will continue low in price for some time to come. The 
exports of steel made in the last two years certainly point to a 
decided advantage in this material over the English industry. 
So long as the progress in mining machinery and rolling mills 
continues, we may expect to retain this advantage. Wages, 
however, are certain to rise, and it is more than likely that 
two years will see them restored to the old level. Unless this 
advance can be offset by improved machinery, which is more 
than probable, there must be a slight rise in the price of tin- 
plate and with it some encouragement to foreign makers to 
enter our markets. 

About the only market now left to the English makers is 
that of the Pacific coast. The freight rate on one hundred 
pounds from Wales to San Francisco is 18 cents; the rate from 
Pittsburg to the same city is 6114 cents.'. The price of Eng- 
lish plates, duty paid, at the latter port would be $4.17. If the 
price for American plates is $3.45, then two makes are about the 


Per 100 Ibs. 
South Wales to Atlantic ports, ‘ 


—From Eng. For. Reports, Mis., No. 426, p. 
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same, $4.17 and $4.16 per boxes of 108 Ibs. delivered. Even 
this market is likely to be closed to England if the price falls 
below $3.45 per box. 

The American tin-plate industry will undoubtedly continue 
in existence. At the present, combinations and trusts threaten 
to control the industry. A short-sighted policy on the part of 
the managers may lead to higher prices and renewed competi- 
tion with English makers. Such an organization is more likely 
to cut expenses and hold the price just below the point of 
foreign competition, so that the danger from foreign rivalry 
is not great. The industry is not so dependent upon the tariff 
as might be supposed, and the actual possession of the market, 
accompanied by good product and sensible management, will 
make it possible to meet the foreign competition as the tariff 
is lowered. 

The American consumer now pays about ninety-five cents 
more for American tin than the price of English plate delivered 
at New York. This is really a premium for the maintenance of 
the American industry. If in the course of ten or fifteen years 
our manufacturers can meet the English price, the cost, 
expense and trouble in creating the industry have been justi- 
fied. As it now stands three things may endanger the industry, 
(1) rise in cost of steel, (2) in wages, (3) and in block tin. If 
this rise should occur in the three cases at the same time the 
industry would hardly stand under the blow. As has already 
been pointed out, steel is not likely to increase in price, while 
the output of the Banca mines will protect us in some degree 
from any change in the price of Welsh block tin. At the same 
time American ingenuity will undoubtedly increase the eff- 
ciency of labor so that the disadvantages now labored under 
may gradually disappear. Taken all in all, the development 
of this industry is a remarkable example of timely legisla- 
tion. The conditions were present, the tariff permitted their 
utilization, but in no sense must the importance of the con- 


ditions be underestimated. 
Frank L. McVey. 


University of Minnesota. 
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RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


I N the words of a member of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 

“this is the day of receiverships, and their dominion seems 
to be extending all over the land.” A receiver, according to 
Beach, is an officer of the Court of Chancery appointed to take 
charge of property in litigation, when it does not seem equitable 
to the court that either party should have possession or control 
of it. “Railway receiverships, as incidental to a foreclosure of 
the mortgages upon railway property and franchises, are, in 
the main, peculiar to the system of jurisprudence administered 
in the United States.”! Both the law and the practice of receiv- 
erships in railroads are a distinctly American product of prac- 
tically the past thirty years. 

The purpose here is to inquire into the extent, the procedure, 
the causes and the results of this form of adminstration of cor- 
porate property only so far as it relates to railroads in the 
United States. 

The latest official figures available as to the extent of railway 
insolvency in the United States show that on June 30, 1896, 
there were 151 railroads in the hands of receivers.2 These 
figures represent a mileage of over thirty thousand (30,475.39) 
or over 16 per cent. of the totai mileage of this country at that 
date. The capitalization represented $742,597,698 in stocks 
and $999.733,766 in bonds. For the year ending June 30, 
1895, there were 37,855.80 miles in receiver’s hands, or about 
21 per cent. of the mileage of 1895. This shows a slow recovery 
from the panic of 1893, when one dollar out of every four 
invested in railway securities was in the hands of receivers, and 
being administered by the State and Federal courts through 
whose authority the receiverships had been granted. That is 


' Beach, On Receivers, p. v. 
® Statistics of Railways in the United States, pp. 9-10, 1896. 
* Income Account of Railways in the United States, p. 12, 1894. 
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to say, that in most memorable years of the collapse of railway 
credit there passed out of the control of its owners private 
property in railway corporations to an amount that fell very 
little short of the total assessed valuation of all the real and 
personal property in the five New England States according 
to the census of 1&90.! 

The following table covers a period of thirteen and a half 
years of receiverships, giving the number of roads involved, 
the mileage and the amount of stocks and bonds from 1884 to 
July 1, 1897.7 

The figures for receiverships are not directly available for the 
years prior to 1884. We know, however, that in the years 
1876-1883, there were sold at foreclosure sales, most of which 
roads must have passed through some form of receivership, as 
many as 291 roads, with a mileage aggregating 25,143 and 
having a capital in the form of bonds and stocks to the amount 
of $1,576,062,000.* The yearly average for this period would 
therefore be 38 roads, of 3143 miles, and nearly $200,000,000 of 
capitalization. For each one of those foreclosures, says Beach, 
there were from one to ten receiverships.* 


1 World Almanac, 1897, p. 138. 
* Railway Age, Dec. 15, 1893, p. 888. 


Roads. Mileage. Stocks and Bonds. 
1884 37 11,038 $714,755,000 
1885 44 8,384 385,460,000 
1886 13 1,799 70,346,000 
1887 9 1,046 g0, 318,000 
1888 22 3,270 186,814,000 
188g 22 3,803 99,664,000 
1890 26 2,963 105,007,000 
I8gI 26 2,159 84,479,000 
1892 36 10,508 357,692,000 
1893 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
1594 38 7,025 395,791,000 
1895 31 4,089 369,075,000 
1896 34 5,441 275,597,000 
1897 (July 1) 19 1,314 151,651,000 
Total 431 92,179 $5,067,695 ,000 


8 Railway Age, January 7, 1887, p. 2. 


4 Beach, On Receivers, Preface, First Edition. 
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From 1884 to 1896 inclusive, the number of roads put into 
receivers’ hands has been carefully recorded and can be com- 
pared with the records we have of the roads which in the pre- 
vious period passed out of receiversi:ip control. If we leave 
out the last six months of the above tabie, we have a total of 
412 roads for these thirteen years, a mileage of 90,865, and 
securities amounting to $4,916,000,000. For each of these 
years an average of 31 roads failed; the mileage involved each 
year was nearly 7,000—a distance equal to the entire Pennsyl- 
vania system, or twice the distance from New York to San 
Francisco and return and back to Pittsburgh again, or 200 
miles less than eight times the distance from New York to 
Chicago, were put into receivers’ hands every year; on an aver- 
age for these years, the annual liabilities in stocks and bonds 
that were concerned with this flood of insolvency exceeded 
$378,000,000. The grand total of liabilities in business failures 
for the entire United States in 1896 was $247,052,343. The 
magnitude of the railway interests of the country does not suffer 
by comparison with other fields of economic enterprise.’ 

There is still another more remote period of railway insol- 
vency, comprising the years of 1871-4, when railroads together 
with every other commercial enterprise went through the 
paroxysms of contraction in the effort of the country to read- 
just its business to the conditions of peace. It is difficult to 
determine just how many roads were put into receivers’ hands 
during this period, but it is possible to indicate the extent of 
defalcation that overtook the rapidly expanding development, 
from a study of the financial records for these years. Those 
were the days when railroad securities were floated with a free- 
dom that defies accuracy in statistical inquiry. We have there- 
fore to wait for the courts and the stock exchange to deliver 
up those magical instruments with which the country in its 
unbounded faith in its possibilities of immediate development 
managed to double its railway mileage in the short span of eight 
years. A conservative estimate from figures given in the 
financial journals of the period leaves little reason for doubting 
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that there were over a hundred railroads on whose bonds 
interest had ceased to be paid as a result of conditions prevailing 
in their construction and management.' These conditions 
were cumulative prior to 1873 and entailed upon the next few 
years a burden of reorganization for which the railway experi- 
ence of the country was not by any means prepared. We had 
not yet learned how to handle so large a volume of property 
of this kind under the circumstances peculiar to the times. 

The panic of 1873 proved this. The railway receivership as 
we know it now was not well developed as a method of adminis- 
tration. The characteristic of this particular crisis was that it 
was preéminently a railroad panic. It broke out in the fall of 
1873, unannounced as it would seem to the business mind of 
the country in general. But it was not really so. Thirty-four 
roads had failed to meet interest charges on their bonds several 
months before the panic came. These bonds amounted to 
$144,807,000, or 30 per cent. of the total of amount involved 
in the panic period. During the first eleven months of 1873, 
56 roads had defaulted in payment of interest on $137,957,000 
of their bonds. This equalled over 10 per cent. (7,544 miles) 
of the total mileage of the entire country at that time (72,000). 
By November 15 the Commercial and Financial Chronicle* 
figured that the sum total of railroad bonds on which interest 
was then due and unpaid reached the aggregate of $217,959,311. 
The whole amount of railway bonds then outstanding in this 
country was nothing short of $1,700,000,000, so that 13 per 
cent. of the whole bonded debt of railroads in the United States 
was in default. But the course of this crisis had not yet run 
its full length. During the month of January, 1874, 25 addi- 
tional roads defaulted for the first time on $:10,261,792 of 
bonds alone, to say nothing of stocks which up to that time 
had a fair standing as interest-bearers, in a large proportion of 
the older roads. Of these latest bonds $49,766,000 were land 
grant bonds, indicating where one weakness of the railway 
policy lay. Of the 3,861 miles represented in this month’s 
record of failures the Atchison, the Atlantic and Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific roads included more than one-third of the 
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mileage and 43 per cent. of the bonds, among which were the : 
tempting 7-30’s of the Northern Pacific to the extent of thirty 
millions. Over half of this mileage and 58 per cent. of the 
bonds lay beyond the Mississippi River. The Southern territory 
furnished but 15 per cent. of mileage and 14 per cent. of default- 
ing bonds. By this time the total number of roads in default a 
had reached 89, with bonds amounting to $386,403,668. In i 
October, 108 companies had passed interest on bonds and were 
in process of financial adjustment by settlement between man- 
agement and bondholders or by foreclosure. This brings the a 
bonds in default up to the amount of $497,807,660, on which 
the ruling rate of interest was seven and eight per cent.’ If 
we take the railroad debt at the time (October, 1874) as being oh 
$1,950,000,000, it appears that 25 per cent. of the bonded debt |, 
of railroads was in default. 


An analysis of these totals reveals the form which investments a 
took, as shown in the proportion of bonds whose principal and : 
interest were made payable in gold. It further shows the F 
extent to which foreign investors were interested in our rail- 4 
roads as investments, and likewise indicates the areas of insol- 
vency for the entire country. Of the total bonds in default in 
108 companies ($498,000,000) the territorial distribution was as i 

follows: 
New England and Middle $ 78,000,000 
Southern States, east of the Mississippi, ------ 78,000,000 
Central States, east of the Mississippi, --..---..------ 99,000,000 at 
States west of the Mississippi, ..................----- 216,000,000 if 
Canadian, and American not specified, 


The gold and silver question did not enter very deeply into 
the question of payment of principal, but the question of gold 
or greenbacks was a prominent factor in the railway financier- 
ing of that period. Out of the total bonds in default we find 
that there were 


—— 


Piret Mostgage Gold Bonds, $81,000,000 
Second Mortgage Gold Bonds,....................---- 14,332,000 
Total with principal and interest payable in gold,..----. 95,332,000 t 


' Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Oct. 10, 1874, p. 363. 
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It is safe to say that at this time when the financial policy 
of the Federal government had possibly no less of the elements 
of instability than it has had during the last five years, there 
was no less than 19 per cent. of the principal and interest of 
the railroad bonds in default payable in gold. This feature 
of mortgage obligations was not peculiar to any one portion 
of the country; it appears in bonds on eastern, western and 
southern railroads. The temper of the investing class was 
very much less suspicious in the seventies than in the nineties, 
when it was practicably impossible to float railway bonds as 
first mortgages without the gold clause included, as part of the 
contract. In the seventies it was interest rather than principal 
that was covered by the gold clause. 

One hundred and fifty millions or 15 per cent. of the Ameri- 
can railway bonds in default at the end of this, the first great 
crisis, in this class of securities were held in foreign countries, 
largely in Germany, Holland and England. This was about 
40 per cent. of the entire amount of foreign holdings of Ameri- 
can railway securities. Foreign investors were particularly 
favorable to land grant bonds, of which the railroad companies 
seem to have issued a quantity somewhat proportionate to 
the demand. Among the bonds in default at this time, 
$75,476,000 were land grant bonds. There is no doubt but 
that the requirements of construction in order to secure the 
land grants led not only to building beyond the needs and the 
wisdom of the times in the western States especially; but this 
very necessity of pushing construction in order to save the land 
grants from lapsing, required the promoters to pledge whatever 
had a cash-commanding capacity regardless of the limited earn- 
ing capacity of the properties for some years to come. 

The value and the necessity of the receiverships as a method 
of satisfying the complex requirements of railway property in 
default began to be apparent during this series of years. Yet it 
was hardly more than a beginning, in which there had been 
demonstrated to the public and to the investor alike that some- 
thing superior to the trusteeship was required to meet the 
equities involved. The receivership, like the traffic association, 
seems to have gotten its first development in the South, where 
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the legal doctrine of receiverships received its earliest formula- 
tion. At this time receivership certificates, which have since 
become so prominent a feature of railway insolvency, were com- 
ing into use; the largest issue authorized was one of $1,200,000 
for the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, and another in 1873 
of $700,000 for the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad in Ala- 
bama. The great variety of securities, which later regard for 
the specific needs of the investor has developed, had not yet 
begun to appear. Besides the first and second mortgage bonds, 
interest scrip served as a short-time certificate of indebtedness, 
used in funding coupons to the extent of $1,718,000—arrears 
in interest funded and again in default. There was practically 
no third mortgage bond as yet except as an equipment bond, 
of which in the defaulting securities, amounting to nearly five 
hundred millions, there was but a single million as compared with 
nearly six millions of income bonds. The latter were really 
mortgages on the net earnings. Not even these newly devised 
forms of obligation could prevent an astute management from 
diverting an honestly earned surplus to the construction of an 
extension in which it might be interested, to equipment or 
improvements or to the payment of all-absorbing salaries to 
the managing officials. 

Evidently there was need of some more authoritative control. 
Adverse legislation and popular antagonism of the railroads 
irom 1870 to 1875 had their source in the widespread convic- 
tion that railway management was thoroughly dishonest with 
the public and far from fair in its dealings with the investor. 
It must be remembered, however, that the railroad was a crea- 
ture of the times; it was called into existence by the needs of 
the communities which it sought to serve. To satisfy this 
demand and to keep the property in safe and efficient condition 
it became necessary to assume a great variety of obligations of 
such a character as to imperil the credit of the corporation. If 
hostile legislation, shrinkage in securities used as collateral to 
borrow money, and rate wars almost every summer came 
together, as they did in this period, there was no other way 
than bankruptcy open before this set of causes, especially 
for the weaker lines then in competition for trunk-line traffic. 


' Meyer vs. Johnston, 53 A/abama, 264-286, 1873. 
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In those failures which took place before 1876, re-organiza- 
tion or settlement with mortgagees was speedily effected as a 
rule. The trouble was, in this case, that it was done altogether 
too speedily to be permanently done. Default in interest on 
bonds being the immediate cause of embarrassment, a settle- 
ment with bondholders gave the management a free hand to 
carry on the same or similar policy as before, without anyone’s 
having taken the trouble to go to the root of the matter and 
get a thorough understanding of the situation. It was often 
impossible to do so for want of access to information. Man- 
agers often avoided or failed to give out detailed reports of the 
condition of the property in their control. A settlement was 
patched up which could hardly last, because it was based on a 
thoroughly false conception of the railroad as an institution in 
its relation to social interests. The railroad had not yet come 
to be regarded in its twofold aspect, both as a social institution 
required for the community and as a financial corporation 
bound to discharge its obligations to the investor. The role 
which it was still playing, in many parts of the country, was 
that of an exploiter of the community and creditor alike for the 
benefit of an inside clique which could not or would not be 
made responsible to the stockholders in whom the title to the 
property lay. The stockholders themselves had frequently 
exhausted their resources in building and had little credit or 
cash left to tide the property over a year of deficit in income. 
Thus the management and the bondholder came to control the 
situation, in which the two other interests of the stockholder 
who had reached his limit and the community were in danger 
of being lost sight of. 

Under these conditions the railroads which failed in the early 
seventies were not really re-organized—they were simply 
regalvanized. Many of the mortgages could not be foreclosed 
at all, because the State had endorsed the bonds and had the 
right of foreclosure, which it did not exercise because it did not 
want the road or did not want to sacrifice the property by a 
forced sale in the midst of financial depression. The State 
could not be sued on its endorsement. This was the case with 
the Montgomery and Eufala bonds in Alabama. In the case 
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of the Boston, Hartford and Erie—the leading failure in New 
England—the bondholders could not sell the property mort- 
gaged to them under any circumstances. They could take 
possession and run it “forever” if necessary to do so in order to 
make good the interest in default, but that being done the road 
must be restored to those by whom the interest should have 
been paid promptly. If, again, a hundred millions of bonds 
were offered in the market authorizing fifty per cent. of the 
bondholders to foreclose the mortgage in case of default in 
interest, and only forty-five millions were actually sold, there 
was no foreclosure possible as a mode of recovery for the bond- 
holders who had bought on the assumption of a sale of the whole 
issue. 

Evidently the rights of bondholders were frequently no rights 
at all except that of waiting and working to bring about a 
better state of things. A settlement was most frequently made 
by funding the overdue coupons into certificates of indebted- 
ness, income bonds, or more bonds payable several years hence. 
But this increased the fixed charges, which was just what the 
future of these embarrassed roads could not stand. Thereby they 
made it still more difficult to borrow money except on increas- 
ingly hard terms, if they were fortunate enough to get any at all. 

The receivership was as yet not sufficiently differentiated 
from the trusteeship—an arrangement devised to protect the 
interest of the persons from whom the railroad borrows money. 
In a majority of cases when a railroad proposed to borrow to 
help it out of financial trouble, it had to select a responsible 
person well known in the financial world with whom the mort- 
gage deed was to be deposited in trust. Upon certain condi- 
tions the bondholders could authorize or require him to proceed 
to foreclose the mortgage. But where the trustee was an 
officer of the road whose interests therein led him to oppose 
the interests of the bondholders, the trusteeship simply 
amounted to another mode of withstanding the investor in the 
exercise of his rights of foreclosure. In one New York road 
the president and two directors were trustees of the first and 
second mortgages. The president of the largest railroad in 
Pennsylvania was the trustee of so many mortgages that it 
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became a physical impossibility for him to affix his signature 
to the bonds and so had to have it lithographed on them.! 
The trusteeship was, therefore, so constituted as to include con- 
flicting interests between management and investor. It 
enabled the management to perpetuate the one-man power, 
which was either the making or the breaking of the system; 
but it did this frequently at the expense of the bondholder for 
whose protection it was primarily intended. It only brought 
the investor or lender deeper into the mire. In Connecticut, 
the State Treasurer was trustee, upon whom the bondholders 
might impose the duty of taking charge of the road and operat- 
ing it till all arrears in interest were made good, then turning 
it over to the owners. If the State Treasurer had anything 
like a proper fear of a deficit before his eyes, or if the bond- 
holders had any such misgiving under the Treasurer’s manage- 
ment, this trusteeship could have given them but little comfort. 

In many of the mortgage deeds it was not obligatory, but 
simply optional, on the part of the trustee as to whether he 
should proceed with foreclosure upon expiration of the period 
required after default. It was optional with him likewise as 
to whether he should take possession of the road in the interest 
of the bondholders. Sometimes three years had to elapse 
before the trustee could proceed, even when his duty was 
mandatory. Three years of default in the hands of a manage- 
ment thus placed beyond control of bondholders or stock- 
holders was ample to ruin the property by making the utmost 
out of their opportunity. Even when a road was taken out of 
the hands of the owners and put into the control of trustees of 
the mortgage deed, the mortgagees had to indemnify the trustees 
against any deficit or loss that their management might incur. 
This meant that the bondholders had to be assessed to cover 
the expenses of operation while the arrears in interest were 
being recovered, or while the foreclosure proceedings were 
being made. It was sending good money after bad money, 
as the saying goes. The trusteeship, whether it was vested in 
a person or persons or in a trust company, failed largely because 
its duties were not sufficiently defined to protect the lender, 
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and because it was being constantly used to enable the bor- 
rower to evade his responsibilities. It served a_ useful 
purpose in caring for sinking funds as they might be turned 
over by the railroad managers to the credit of the investor 
whose funds had been advanced; but the method of control by 
trustees was not adequate to see that the earnings of a road 
in default were not dissipated in other directions, even when 
they were sufficient to meet the interest charges. The need 
of supervisory control was being felt when roads passed interest 
apparently at their own convenience, though they were fully 
able to meet the interest out of earnings. Such was the case 
in the default of the three millions of gold bonds, at seven per 
cent., by the Chicago, Danville and Vincennes, in October, 
1874. The bondholders at once requested that they might 
have a representative to watch over their interests without 
implying any dereliction or desiring to act other than harmoni- 
ously with the directors in charge of the road. 

Out of these contributory conditions the judicial receivership 
arose. The history of railway relations shows that the railroad 
first eliminated the community from its management when it 
disengaged itself from the control of the State executive and 
legislature, and entered the field of transportation as a com- 
mercial corporation free to follow its own policy. Secondly, 
it practically ruled out the stockholder as a factor in its policy. 
Thirdly, it succeeded in setting at naught the bondholder, 
when he sought to recover his claims as a mortgagee of insol- 
vent property. None of these had succeeded in holding a bank- 
rupt railroad to its obligations in a satisfactory manner to the 
public, the owners and the creditors. Under the circumstances, 
the courts of equity were the most natural resort of all interests 
involved. In fact, the relation of railway corporations to the 
courts is by far the most intimate and direct governmental 
relation the American railroads have had in the course of their 
development. 

The rise of receiverships is, therefore, connected with the 
following state of things in the railway situation during the 
ten years immediately following the Civil War: (1) The 
increase in conflicting equities in property and franchises inci- 
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dent upon growth, extension and consolidation of a great 
variety of properties, occupying very different legal positions 
in different States; (2) The inability of managers or of trustees 
to command working capital to operate roads in times of 
insolvency and pending reorganization or settlement. (3) Dis- 
trust of management by stockholders, bondholders, and by the 
public as evinced in hostile legislation. (4) The necessity of 
protecting from distintegration the owned and leased properties, 
operated as a system, and of giving longer time for interested 
parties to determine upon the wisest plan of reorganization. 
Foreign investors who had been among America’s best custom- 
ers for railway securities, could not act speedily in case of 
default. It was beginning to be recognized that the receiver- 
ship was the only safe resort for a railway corporation which 
had ceased to be responsible for its obligations to the public, 
the proprietor and the capitalist who provided it with working 
capital. Once in the hands of the court, and under receiver's 
control, the scattered interests of investors could be brought 
together, the property could be conserved and operated with- 
out more than necessary prejudice to any interests involved, 
and most important of all—the whole enterprise could once 
more be put upon a responsible basis. The rise of receiverships 
in railroads in the United States is the history of the evolution 
of responsible management in an entirely new species of corporate 
enterprise, involving a unique complex of interests individual and 
social. We shall see as we study this form of judicial control 
of corporate property that the receivership has been a necessary 
stage in the elaboration of that policy of railway administration 
in which the well-defined rights of the investor and the more 
general, yet no less necessary, duties of the railroads to the com- 
munity find their equilibrium.? 


Joun FRANKLIN CROWELL. 
Berlin, Germany. 


1 Greene, Corporation Finance, pp. 164-166. 
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NOTES. 


British Legislation in the Session of 1898. Ireland and 
ecclesiastical questions affecting England chiefly monopolized the 
session of 1898 of the British Parliament. The Acts affecting the 
Church of England and the Nonconforming churches in England 
were comparatively small matters so far as the time of Parliament 
was concerned. The session was devoted to the Irish Local 
Government Act, and it will go into Parliamentary history as a one- 
Act session like the sessions of 1888 and 1894, when the Acts 
reforming county and parish government in England were passed. 

In a general survey of the session of this character, it is not pos- 
sible to go into any full explanation of the Local Government Act 
for Ireland. It is an Act of nearly one hundred and twenty pages; 
and it embodies, as is necessary, an enormous amount of detail. 
It sweeps away the old system of county administration by Grand 
Juries, and establishes a system of local government in the coun- 
ties, in the county boroughs, and in the rural areas, as democratic 
as the systems which have existed in England and Scotland since 
the era of county and parish government reform which was begun 
by the English County Government Act of 1888. The Act, in brief, 
as nearly as can be, duplicates the local government machinery of 
England, and sets it up in Ireland. It removes an Irish grievance; 
and excepting Home Rule, the last of the demands for constitu- 
tional reform for Ireland has now been granted. It marks the 
end of an agitation for equality of treatment with Great Britain, 
which began about 1766, when an Octennial Act replaced the old 
system under which Irish Parliaments were elected for the lifetime 
of the sovereign, an agitation which took on new vigour and a much 
more wide-spread character at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, and in the last 120 years has led to what is almost a re-making of 
Ireland, so far as its Governmental Institutions are concerned. For 
the Unionist Government, the new Act is a fulfillment of a pledge 
in respect to Ireland which dates back to 1886. During the next 
few years, interest will center in the way in which the Irish people 
will work the Act, and the effect it will have on the agitation for 
Home Rule both in Ireland and in England. In England it can 
hardly fail to put the question of Home Rule still further in the 
background. 
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The ecclesiastical legislation for England was not epoch-making, 
like the Irish Local Government Act. It is none the less distinctly 
interesting, and directly concerns both the Church of England and 
the Nonconformists. 

For the Nonconformists an Act was passed rendering unneces- 
sary the attendance at marriages in Nonconformist churches of 
the civil registrar of births, marriages and deaths. The registrar 
has been in attendance at such marriages even since 1836, when 
Lord John Russell’s Registration Act was passed. At marriages 
in churches of the Establishment, the attendance of the registrar 
has never been necessary. The law has regarded the rector or 
vicar of a parish, and even an unbeneficed curate in the service of 
the incumbent, as an officer of the State, and has entrusted these 
clergymen with the civil duty of registrating marriages, and for- 
warding the duplicates to the Registrar-General at Somerset House, 
London. At Nonconforming churches the local registrar has 
hitherto attended to perform these duties; and for a long time this 
statutory differentiation between clergymen of the Established 
Church and Nonconformist ministers has been a grievance with 
Nonconformists. It has been a real and practical grievance. 
Oftentimes it has caused delay and inconvenience, and has 
undoubtedly led to many marriages being celebrated in churches 
of the Establishment which would otherwise have been performed 
in Nonconforming places of worship. Moreover it has added to 
the cost of Nonconforming marriages, as the fee of the local regis- 
trar had to be paid, while at church marriages there was no corre- 
sponding fee. It placed Nonconformists at a social disadvantage, 
and for nearly fifty years they have agitated for equality with the 
Church of England in regard to the marriage laws. This equality 
has now been established. All duly accredited pastors of churches, 
registered under the Act of 1836, can now perform the marriage 
ceremony without the attendance of the local representative of 
Somerset House; while at the same time, precautions are taken to 
safeguard the present excellent system of publicity and registration. 
To some extent, the Marriages Act of 1898 is to the Nonconform- 
ists of England what the Local Government Act is to the people of 
Ireland. It removes nearly the last of the statutory grievances of 
Nonconformists, who, except as concerns elementary education and 
the great question of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England, have now no grievance which Parliament 
can remedy. One fact in connection with the Marriages Act of 
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1898 remains to be noted. The Nonconformists have long been 
the backbone of the Liberal party in England. Yet this last 
measure of relief comes from what is in some respects the most 
Tory Government of the nineteenth century. It was to a Conserva- 
tive Government, it may be remembered, that the Nonconformists 
owed the Act which completely threw open the older Universities 
to students who could not take the Church of England test, a test 
which previously shut out Nonconformists from the full oppor- 
tunities and advantages of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Benefices Act, the measure which directly concerns the 
Church of England, is intended to restrict the sale of church liv- 
ings, and to give parishioners opportunity to prevent unworthy 
clergymen being saddled upon them. The rights of next presenta- 
tion hitherto have frequently been sold at auction like any other 
description of property. The new Act makes it unlawful to offer 
for sale at auction any right of patronage except in the case of an 
advowson to be sold in conjunction with a manor or with an estate 
in land of not less than one hundred acres. In such instances, that 
is when advowsons do not go with manors, the land must be in the 
same parish as the benefice or in an adjoining parish, and must 
belong to the same owner as the advowson. Any person who 
offers any right of patronage for sale at auction in contravention 
of the Act, or bids at such a sale, is made liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding £100. Power is also given to 
bishops to refuse to institute or admit a presentee to a benefice on 
the ground that at the date of presentation not more than three 
years have elapsed since the presentee was ordained deacon, or that 
the presentee is unfit for the discharge of the duties of the benefice 
by reason of physical or mental infirmity or incapacity; pecuniary 
embarrassment of a serious character; grave misconduct or neglect 
of duty in an ecclesiastical office; evil life, having by his conduct 
caused grave scandal concerning his moral character since his 
ordination; or having with reference to the presentation been know- 
ingly party or privy to any transaction or agreement which is 
invalid under the Act. In order that parishioners may have time 
to learn the antecedents of the new incumbent, the bishop must 
give a month’s notice of the proposed institution. In cases where 
the bishops refuse to institute, the person presenting and the pre- 
sentee have the right to carry the case to a court, which is to 
consist of the Archbishop of the Province, and of a judge of the 
Supreme Court nominated by the Lord Chancellor. In this court 
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the rules of legal evidence are to hold good, and the court is to 
have the same powers of administering oaths, and of requiring the 
attendance of witnesses and the production by them of documents, 
and as to the payment and recovery of costs and expenses, as are 
exercised by the High Court of Justice. When the bill was before 
the House of Commons, an effort was made to give parishioners a 
right to object in respect to matters of doctrine and ritual. The 
Government, however, refused to open so wide a door to conten- 
tion; and the Act specifically excepts doctrine or ritual from the 
causes for which a bishop may refuse to institute a presentee to a 
benefice. 

Among the Acts of a more general character were the Vaccina- 
tion Act, the Elementary School Teachers Superannuation Act, 
the Inebriates Act, the Criminal Evidence Act, the Prison Act, and 
a short Act amending the Vagrancy Laws. 

The Vaccination Act makes important changes in the law as to 
compulsory vaccination, as it has stood since 1867—changes which 
were made in deference to public opinion, and in consequence of 
the report of the Royal Commission which had examined exhaus- 
tively into the working of the Acts passed since 1867. Under the 
Act of 1867, and two later Acts, parents of children were com- 
pelled to have them vaccinated within three months after birth. 
Under the amending Act of 1898, the time is extended to six 
months. Under the old laws, parents whose children were vac- 
cinated at the public expense were required to take children to the 
public vaccinator. Under the new Act, parents can call upon the 
public vaccinator to visit them in their homes for the purpose of 
vaccinating children. If a child is not vaccinated within four 
months after its birth, the law now directs that the public vaccinator 
shall “visit the home of the child and shall offer to vaccinate the 
child with glycerinated calf lymph, or such other lymph as may be 
issued by the Local Government Board.” The regulations of 
many of the maternity homes provide that children born in them 
shall be vaccinated before the mothers leave. The new Act makes 
all such regulations illegal, and provides that “the parent of any 
child born in any institution shall not be compelled under such 
regulations or otherwise to cause or permit the child to be vac- 
cinated at any time earlier than the expiration of six months from 
its birth. The most important clause is that which provides for 
exemption from penalties. The administration of the Compulsory 
Vaccination Laws is in the hands of the local boards of guardians 
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for the relief of the poor. Hitherto when the parent failed or 
refused to have his child vaccinated, it was the statutory duty of the 
board to prosecute in the local police court. By the new Act it 
is provided that no parent shall be liable to any penalty, if, within 
four months from the birth of a child, he satisfies two justices or 
a stipendiary or metropolitan police magistrate in petty sessions 
that he conscientiously believes that vaccination would be preju- 
dicial to the health of the child, and within seven days thereafter 
delivers to the vaccination officer a certificate by such justices or 
such magistrate of such conscientious objection. This clause, 
while affording a large but not an absolutely certain measure of 
relief to anti-vaccinators, is supplemented by three other clauses 
which have the same end in view. Two of them sweep away the 
repeated penalties of the Act of 1867, and the third provides that 
persons committed to prison for non-compliance with the Vaccina- 
tion Acts shall be treated as first-class misdemeanants. Formerly 
such offenders were treated like persons convicted of drunkenness, 
or any other offenders fined in courts of summary jurisdiction. 
With a view to the systematic compilation of statistics as to the 
effects of vaccination, there is a clause in the Act which provides 
that clerks to all municipalities which maintain hospitals for the 
treatment of smallpox patients, shall keep lists of the names, 
addresses, age and condition as to vaccination of all smallpox 
patients treated in such hospitals. 

A system of pensions and of allowances during incapacity is 
established by the Elementary School Teachers Superannuation 
Act. The Act is applicable to all schools under the control and 
supervision of the Education Department, whether the schools are 
under the local management of popularly elected school boards, 
or of school committees chosen by the churches which conduct 
elementary day schools. The pension fund is maintained by the 
compulsory contributions of the school teachers themselves. The 
money necessary to meet allowances to teachers who are incapaci- 
tated for work is to be voted each year by Parliament. [Every 
school teacher in England must possess a certificate of efficiency 
recognized by the Education Department. Up to the time of the 
Superannuation Act there was no age limit to these certificates. 
Under the Act they are to expire when the school teacher reaches 
the age of 65; and in future all teachers receiving certificates are 
to be subject to a physical examination, and to an agreement to 
contribute to the pension fund during the years of recorded service— 
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that is, during the time they are at work in schools maintained out 
of public funds, and visited by the inspectors of the Education 
Department. Men teachers are to pay £3 a year; women £2 a 
year. When a school teacher is retired at the age of 65, he is to 
receive an annual superannuation allowance, calculated at the rate 
of ten shillings for each complete year of recorded service. When 
a teacher becomes “permanently incapable, owing to infirmity of 
mind or body, of being an efficient teacher in a public elementary 
school, he is to receive an annual disablement allowance at the rate 
of “£20 for ten complete years of recorded service, with an addi- 
tion of £1 for each complete additional year.” This is the rate for 
men. For women, the rate is £15 for ten years of service, with 
13s. 4d. for each additional year. The system is compulsory as 
concerns teachers entering the service. Teachers already in posses- 
sion of certificates may choose whether or not they will come within 
the provisions of the Act. The pension system thus established 
is largely the outcome of agitation on the part of the Elementary 
Teachers Union, which has long demanded that, in respect of pen- 
sions and disablement allowances, teachers serving under the 
Education Department should be treated like civil servants. 

The Inebriates Act amends and greatly extends legislation on the 
same subject passed in 1879 and in 1888. These earlier measures 
provided for the licensing of homes for inebriates, and gave local 
magistrates power to commit to these homes when patients were 
themselves willing to enter them. These homes were maintained 
by private practitioners. The new Act gives municipal and 
county councils the power of licensing homes, and also power to 
contribute to the cost of establishing and maintaining them. It 
also extends the time during which a patient may be detained from 
one to two years, and provides that if a patient escape from a retreat, 
the time between his escape and his return to the retreat shall not 
be treated as part of his term of detention. It also gives judges 
and magistrates power of detention over habitual drunkards guilty 
of crime, and over habitual drunkards repeatedly convicted of 
drunkenness. When a court is satisfied that a person convicted on 
an indictment of an offence punishable with imprisonment or penal 
servitude, committed the offence under the influence of drink, or 
that drunkenness was a contributing cause of the offence, it may 
in addition to, or in substitution for any other sentence, order that 
he be detained for a term not exceeding three years in a state 
inebriate reformatory. Similar power of detention is given to 
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courts of summary jurisdiction in the case of persons who are con- 
victed of drunkenness four times in the course of a year. At pres- 
ent there are no State inebriate reformatories. Under the new Act, 
however, the Home Secretary is given power to build such reforma- 
tories, and also to issue licenses to any county or borough, or any 
person desirous of establishing such institutions. 

The Act amending the law of evidence makes “every person 
charged with an offence, and the wife or husband, as the case 
may be, of a person so charged, a competent witness for the defence 
at every stage of the proceedings, whether the person so charged 
is charged solely or jointly with any other person.” A person so 
charged is not to be called except on his own application; and if 
he does not apply, his failure is not to be made the subject of any 
comment by the prosecution. If he does volunteer for the witness 
box he may be asked any question in cross-examination, although 
his answer might tend to criminate him. The Prison Act makes 
a series of important changes in the direction of humanizing the 
prison code. It gives boards of visitors more latitude in making 
rules for prisoners under sentence of hard labour, and also restricts 
the infliction of corporal punishment for offences against prison 
discipline. The Vagrancy Act brings under the definition of a 
rogue and vagabond within the meaning of the Vagrancy Act of 
1824, men who live wholly or in part on the earnings of prostitu- 
tion. The Act throws on the accused the onus of proving that he 
is earning an honest livelihood. 


EDWARD PORRITT. 
Farmington, Conn. 


Recent Historical Monographs. The introduction of sys- 
tematic training in methods of research into our University work 
is justifying itself more abundantly year by year, through the 
marked improvement in the quality of the monographs that are 
published by students. There is greater energy and zeal in the 
collection of material, more penetration in its analysis and a more 
careful authentication of the results. What was once looked upon 
as an academic exercise is now looked at more seriously as an 
opportunity to contribute to existing knowledge. 

That the opportunity is not always turned into achievement, and 
that not infrequently the young investigator takes himself too 
seriously and lapses into pedantry, must be acknowledged, but the 
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graphs more than counterbalance these drawbacks. Two or three 
examples of the best recent work may be noticed in this connection. 
The history of American political parties has often been attempted, 
but what an advance from the time when Ormsby thought it worth 
while to write the history of the Whig Party out of his head,’ to the 
production of such a work as that of Dr. Theodore C. Smith’s on 
“The Liberty and Free Soil Parties,”? by far the most thorough 
and valuable study of the formative period of party history that we 
have. It is noteworthy not only for its extended research, but for 
the care with which local influences are traced out. 

Another admirable piece of work is that by Miss Eleanor L. 
Lord, a graduate of Smith and Bryn Mawr, who has derived from 
the Board of Trade Papers in the English Record Office the 
material for several connected studies on “Industrial Experiments 
in the British Colonies of North America.”* The efforts of the 
government to draw naval stores from the colonies, the projects 
for promoting emigration, the various experiments in bounties, the 
policy in regard to forests, lumber, and manufacture, are fully set 
forth from material most of which is not yet printed. 

Our third example is a Cambridge University prize essay on 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” by W. F. Redway.* 

This volume, while so excellent as to be justly described as the 
best work we have on the Monroe Doctrine, is less valuable than 
it would have been had its author not appealed to a general audi- 
ence and in deference to their supposed wishes omitted all precise 
reference to authorities and sources. It is a good example of the 
application of historical method, although at times the author’s 
critical processes are less precise than could be wished, but its dis- 
tinctive feature, which gives it a positive value of its own, is the 
use which Mr. Reddaway has made of the material in the English 
Diplomatic Correspondence in 1823 and 1824. Hitherto we have 
had to rely on the information derived from Adams in Washington 


! ** He (i. e. the writer) has had no access to libraries, nor public documents.” 
Preface to ‘‘ A History of the Whig Party,” by R. McK. Ormsby. 


2 The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest, Toppan Prize Essay of 
1896. Harvard Historical Studies, VI. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. 

8 Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America. By Eleanor 
L. Lord. Bryn Mawr College, 1896. Vol. XVII of the Johns Hopkins Studies. 

4+Cambridge : At the University Press. 1898. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 
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and Rush in London, and while no very essential changes need be 
made in our conception of the development of the doctrine, we are 
glad to follow it as it appeared to George Canning in London and 
Addington in Washington. 


Some New Editions, Reprints, etc. Professor Woodrow 
Wilson has made a good book into a better one, by issuing a new 
edition of “The State.” We find in it corrections both of statement 
and of style; omissions, additions and re-arrangements of matter; 
fuller bibliographies and a better index. The whole treatment is 
brought down to date, and is specially improved as respects the 
early family, the social contract theory, the governments of Greece 
and Rome, feudalism and the diffusion of Roman law in Europe. 
Important recent works like those of Westermack, Fowler, Sohm, 
Boutmy, Lowell and Burgess are mentioned in the lists of 
authorities, and in some cases they have obviously affected and 
improved the treatment of the subject matter itself. 

Mr. Ward’s “Outlines of Sociology’” is made up of twelve articles 
written by him for the American Journal of Sociology during the 
years 1895-97, and therefore already familiar to such as follow dis- 
cussions in this field. In our judgment it is a much more valuable 
contribution to thought and knowledge than was the author’s 
“Dynamic Sociology,” because more limited in scope, more mature 
in reflection, more comprehensive and sympathetic in spirit. It is 
to be welcomed as a vigorous vindication of the psychological 
method of interpreting society. 

In his “Elements of Sociology,’’* Professor Giddings has sought 
to give “an elementary description of society in clear and simple 
scientific terms,” “an untechnical but scientific and reasonably com- 
plete statement of sociological theory, for the use of college and 
school classes.” How far it will prove desirable to introduce the 
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1 The State. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. By Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics in Princeton 
University, Revised Edition. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1898—xxxv, 656 pp. 

> Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1898—xii, 301 pp. 

3 The Elements of Sociology. A Text-Book for Collegesand Schools. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1898—xi, 353 pp. 
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study of sociology among undergraduates, is not yet clear; we trust 
that this work will be put to such use in a large number of schools 
and the results closely observed. The book displays, no less than 
its author’s “Principles of Sociology,” a mind of alertness, vigor, 
breadth, versatility and analytic power. 

The more important of Professor Henderson’s two works? is in 
decided contrast with that of Professor Giddings, though having a 
somewhat similar aim. It is not so academic in method and style, 
being intended for readers as well as students. We are by no 
means sure, however, but that the latter class would gain from it 
quite as true, and a more vivid, conception of what society really 
is, than from the more professional treatise. Professor Henderson 
has a sufficient acquaintance with sociological theory, and a very 
wide and intimate knowledge of certain social classes, and he has 
blended these two in a book which we regard as particularly well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. 

The other work of Professor Henderson? was prepared for the 
use of the “Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,” and has a 
wholly practical aim. It is considerably miscellaneous in its con- 
tents, but would appear to be well adapted to arouse and direct 
the spirit of social reform in those to whom it is addressed. 

The Rev. A. P. Atterbury has translated, and the Putnams have 
published,® Sombart’s “Socialismus und sociale Bewegung im 109. 
Jahrhundert,” which was reviewed in its French form in our last 
issue. An appreciative and discriminating introduction is fur- 
nished by Professor John B. Clark. We need only add that the 
translation, though less felicitous than the French, is in general 
adequate, and that there is, perhaps, no other work accessible to 
english readers, which compresses so much information and sound 
suggestion on this topic within such small compass. 

The four lectures which Professor Moses has published in a thin 
volume* are entitled: “A Fundamental Tendency;” “Conflict and 


1 Social Elements. Institutions, Character, Progress. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898—ix, 405 pp. 

* The Social Spirit in America. By C. R. Henderson, Associate Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. Meadville, Penn’a, Flood & Vincent, 
1397—350 PP. 

3 Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century. By Werner Sombart, 
Professor in the University of Breslau. Translated by Anson P. Atterbury. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898—xvii, 199 pp. 

4 Democracy and Social Growth in America, Four Lectures, By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of California. New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898—129 pp. 
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Socialism;” “Education and Democracy;” “Preservation of the 
Democratic Spirit.” The discussion is on a high plane and of 
wholesome quality. We quote part of a paragraph from the third 
lecture: “Many of the smaller colleges of this country are chartered 
opponents of true education. They are established in the interest 
of personal pride, local prejudice, or denominational zeal, and what- 
ever influence they exert is in favor of making superficial knowl- 
edge general. . . They endorse it with an academic degree, 
which is the last assurance necessary to convince the holder that 
he has swept the whole intellectual horizon, and is consequently 
fitted for the performance of any task within the realm of intellec- 
tual effort.” 


Statistics of the Vocations of College Graduates. On the 
following page are given in condensed and abbreviated form the 
figures indicating the distribution of Yale College graduates among 
the various professions and occupations. The records of the vari- 
ous Class Secretaries cover the period since 1839 without a break. 
Records for the earlier classes are often incomplete, and sometimes 
wholly wanting. From those that do exist the above figures have 
been derived. The leading difficulty in doing so is due to the 
changes of occupations reported by individual graduates, more fre- 
quent in the earlier years of the century than now. So, for instance, 
a graduate of the College might begin to earn his livelihood by 
teaching, then study and practice law, and finally enter upon some 
mercantile career; or, another might study for the ministry, 
exchange that profession for journalism, and eventually retire to 
the country and end his days as a farmer. In each case a graduate 
has been assigned to that occupation in which he appears to have 
been most successful, generally a question of the number of years 
devoted to each vocation. Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
a considerable number of graduates make no report of their doings; 
they are often the unsuccessful ones, and must of necessity be dis- 
regarded. <A third, but minor difficulty presents itself in the case 
of those who die before the final selection of their vocation. Owing 
to this fact, the proportion of teachers, whose occupation is so often 
a stepping-stone to some other, may be unduly swelled, but to no 
very considerable extent. 

The graduates of each year were assigned to one or another of 
the ten occupations indicated in the table, namely: Law, Ministry, 
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Medicine, Teaching and Science, Business, Engineering, Journalism 
and Literature, Farming, Government Service (military and 
civil), and Miscellaneous. The relative share of each occupation 
was expressed in a percentage of each year’s graduates; and an 
average percentage for five-year periods was derived and is given 
in the table. 


YALE COLLEGE GRADUATES, VOCATION BY CLASSES, 
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The results of the inquiry may be expressed as follows: At the 
end of the last century 39 per cent. of the class became clergymen. 
‘This was almost the exact proportion (40¢) which held good for the 
classes graduating during the first hundred years of the college's 
history (1701-1801). The first fifteen classes sent on an average 
78 per cent. of their number into the ministry; the first fifty classes, 
52 per cent.; the second fifty classes, 28 per cent. During the first 
half of this century the proportion remained fairly constant at about 
the last figure. Beginning with the middle of the century, however, 
the fraction of each class that entered the ministry fell off, especially 
in the case of the classes graduating during the Civil War and 
during the late seventies. Since then the figure for individual 
classes has varied between 3 and 13 per cent., but the average 
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figure for five-year periods has remained noticeably constant at 6 
and 7 per cent. 

As compared with the great falling off in the clerical profession, 
from 40 per cent. at the beginning to 6 or 7 per cent. at the end 
of this century, the proportion of a class choosing the law as a 
profession has varied little during the same period, at least if the 
figures are taken representing the average for periods of five years. 
This is especially true of the last five periods (1871-93), during 
which the figure was three times 35 per cent., and twice 36 per 
cent. It may be more than a curious coincidence that the three 
maxima of the above figure (barring the first in 1797) occur dur- 
ing the periods immediately following the three wars, of 1812, of 
1848, and the Civil War. 

The profession of teaching has attracted a fraction of each class 
that has varied within very wide limits. In some classes previous 
to the Civil War, one-fifth or one-sixth of the members became 
teachers; in others the fraction sank to zero. It is difficult to 
explain the irregular changes in this figure, unless they are taken 
to indicate that the teacher’s profession has generally been a step- 
ping-stone, in some years deserted for some other profession, in 
other years, often owing to accidental causes, permanently enroll- 
ing college graduates among its members. Since the Civil War, 
however, the fraction of each class becoming teachers, or devot- 
ing themselves to scientific pursuits, has varied within much 
narrower limits—in the case of the graduates of 1879 to 1893, 
between 9 and 15 per cent.—indicating that teaching has become 
a well recognized profession, and tends nowadays, like the law and 
medicine, to attract approximately the same fraction of each col- 
lege generation. 

The last has been distinctly the case with the medical profession, 
which during the five-year periods since 1841 has uniformly 
attracted about one-tenth of those graduating from the college, 
the figure falling once as low as 8 per cent., and three times rising 
to 12 per cent. During the second, third and fourth decades of 
this century it rose to an unusual height. This unusual popu- 
larity of the medical profession at that time is also illustrated, 
though not as conclusively, by the fact that the average number 
of physicians annually graduating from the Yale Medical School 
during the third decade of the century was not again equalled or 
exceeded in any single year before 1806. 

As regards the above four learned professions, the law, the 
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ministry, medicine, and teaching, the figures conclusively show 
that, after attracting a larger and larger constituency from among 
the classes of the first thirty vears of this century, the tide then 
turned, and from attracting nine-tenths of each college class during 
the early thirties, the proportion fell off steadily, with hardly an 
exception, till recent times. However, the last eighteen classes, 
arranged in four groups in the table, send a surprisingly constant 
fraction of their members into one or the other of the four learned 
professions, namely, approximately five-eights. 

The most striking fact brought to light by the table is the great 
increase of the graduates of the college pursuing a mercantile 
career. The proportion of business men in the first 20 classes of 
this century was temporarily high, perhaps owing to the stimulus 
of the foreign wars and of our war of 1812 and of its after effects. 
Then the fraction fell to a low level in the twenties and early 
thirties. Leginning with the class of 18309, the fraction rose steadily, 
with practically no setback, until the present time, rising most 
rapidly in the case of those graduating in the late forties, during 
the Civil War and during the seventies. From generally occupy- 
ing the fourth place in importance among the occupations of grad- 
uates, business rose to the third place with the class of 1842, the 
second place during the Civil War, and will presumably eventually 
wrest the first place from the legal profession. 

While the relative number of merchants among Yale College 
graduates has grown so much, the number of farmers has greatly 
fallen off. This is largely, but not wholly, explained by the dis- 
appearance from the list of alumni of the Southern planter. In 
addition, the greater attractions offered by the other vocations and 
by urban life should be taken into account. 

One more occupation deserves notice, that of government service. 
Here it was evidently the Civil War which attracted a considera- 
ble number of graduates of the time and of previous years to the 
military and civil service of the government. Those graduating 
since the war have in but a few cases followed their example. 

The general outcome of the movement as indicated in the table 
may be summed up as follows: The law during the past century 
has fairly, uniformly enlisted one-third of each college generation. 
At the beginning of the century the ministry followed closely in 
second place. Roughly speaking, the law and the ministry were 
then chosen by two-thirds of the class. Nowadays, the law still 
holds its own, but the ministry has fallen off greatly in relative 
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importance; its place has been taken by the merchant’s vocation, 
which now attracts about one-third of the graduates. It is notice- 
able that in the case of the last eighty years covered by the table 
the sum of the figures for the ministry and of the one for business 
in each five-year period fluctuates fairly closely about 37 per cent., 
and that, with very few exceptions, a rapid fall in the figure for the 
ministry goes hand in hand with a rapid rise in the figure for busi- 
ness, and when the falling off in the ministry is retarded, the same 
is true of the rise of the figure for the business men. It would 
not be safe to conclude from this that the kind of men who formerly 
became clergymen now go into business, though this may be true 
to some extent. In any case, it is clear that the leadership which 
naturally falls to the college graduate in this country was formerly 
chiefly exerted from the bar and the pulpit; that nowadays, how- 
ever, the industrial leaders are also largely recruited from among 
college graduates; that the typical college graduate of to-day is 
no longer the scholar, but the man of affairs. 
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Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By E. L. Godkin, M.A,, 
D.C.L. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1&98—vii, 265 pp. 

This is a book difficult to review in small compass. It contains 
many bright ideas and several excellent generalizations, but even the 
certainty of closest scrutiny attaching to anything published over 
the signature of the merciless editor of the Evening Post has not 
sufficed to induce Mr. Godkin to verify his ideas, and consequently 
his work is everywhere marred with serious overstatements and 
historical errors. No less than twenty such are to be found in the 
225 pages which make up his main contention. His remaining 
chapter on “The Australian Democracy” does not fall within the 
province of the present reviewer. As it cites a large number of 
authors consulted, it may be more accurate than the rest. 

When Mr. Godkin contradicts himself so flatly as with reference 
to the early composition of the Roman Senate, on pages 10 and 35, 
he scarcely needs criticism, but such statements as that “There is 
no doubt that the pre-Revolutionary writers were in the right way 
in relying on Greece and Rome for their illustrations. Up to that 
time the modern world, if we except England, had contributed little 
or nothing to the science of government” ought not to be allowed to 
pass uncontradicted. Together probably Switzerland and Holland, 
though much less familiar to English readers, had contributed more 
than England. Federalism with local self-government; the separa- 
tion of the executive, legislative and judicial functions; religious 
liberty and constitutionalism, had grown up far more in these coun- 
tries and among our colonial ancestors than in England; while the 
feudal system, out of which the representative system is said to have 
grown, only reached England after long existence on the European 
Continent. Another new thing, which held for a time in Switzer- 
land, was the abolition of all feudal privileges, though, when the 
cantons rose to great power after crushing Charles the Bold, these 
privileges were succeeded by restrictions of the rights of citizenship 
to families already long established in the land, with the effect of 
producing almost a servile condition for the inhabitants of their 
subject lands, conquered from the neighboring feudal lords. Mr. 
Godkin speaks of the rise of the Swiss to military preeminence as 
of the sixteenth century. It was of the fifteenth. The great mili- 
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tary event to the Swiss in the sixteenth century was their defeat by 
Francis I at Marignano in 1515. 

Mr. Godkin’s definition of the use of equality by eighteenth cen- 
tury writers, as meaning only the abolition of special exemptions 
and privileges, is commendable. But in his chapter on this subject, 
he can hardly have remembered Nicias and Cleon when he wrote 
that (what ancient democracies) seem to have insisted on “was not 
the right of filling offices with anybody they pleased, but the right 
of filling them with their most competent men.” Nicias, though 
brave, was an incompetent general, while Cleon’s long career was 
that of a charlatan in comparison with whom many of our politi- 
cians would shine. 

Mr. Godkin’s remarks on the enormous increase in personal 
property, and on the far-reaching effects of ready communication 
and extended credit on the local prestige of individuals, are well 
founded. Two other things well said are that “If the functionaries 
are honest and faithful almost any kind of political constitution is 
endurable,” and that the main defects of democracies are their dis- 
regard of experience and ability and their slowness to find the root 
of evil. 

The next chapter on “The Nominating System” is not very pro- 
found. Bad as ours is, it is probably not so bad as that which held 
in England prior to the Reform Bill. [Except in a few large constit- 
uencies there was then no hope for any one not nominated by, 
what can scarcely be better described than in Mr. Godkin’s words 
concerning our wire-pullers, “an idle class, which either loves poli- 
tical intrigue or does not look further in politics than the salaried 
offices, and a large portion of whom either have failed in life or have 
never had any regular occupation.”” We may reach this level, but 
if so the reaction will as surely follow. 

In considering “The Decline of Legislatures’ Mr. Godkin calls 
the Roman Senate the prototype of all modern legislatures. This 
the Roman Senate essentially was not. It was a great executive 
council, its only legislative feature having been the common pre- 
rogative of the executives of our day, namely, the veto power. The 
Roman Comitia far more nearly corresponded to our legislatures. 
A little further on Mr. Godkin says that the English Opposition 
“never reached the point of seeking to take the administration of 
the government out of his (the king’s) hands or out of those of his 
officers except in the rebellion of 1640.” What has he to say of 
the revolution of 1688, where Parliament took the crown from James 
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II and gave it to William and Mary? Again, a few pages later, 
Mr. Godkin classes Germany as having the cabinet system and a 
parliament modeled after the House of Commons. The German 
parliament more closely resembles our Congress. Their ministries 
are even less dependent on parliamentary support than our cabinets. 
By a still grosser error Mr. Godkin says that “In America we have 
never tried the cabinet system, partly because our legislatures were 
started before this system became fairly established in England, and 
partly because in colonial times the executive was never in thor- 
oughly friendly relations with the legislative department of any 
colony.” Mr. Godkin is probably wholly unacquainted with the 
history of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Connecticut went all 
through the Revolution under Governor Trumbull, who had held 
that office for fifteen years when he left it at the close of the 
war. I doubt whether Mr. Godkin can point to a single serious 
clash between Governor and Legislature in the colonial history 
of Connecticut, except, under the usurpation of Sir Edmund Andros. 
The British government was so jealous of Connecticut’s charter, 
and, in particular, of the right to elect their own governor, which 
Rhode Island also enjoyed, that the slightest trouble would have 
been made a pretext for abolishing its charter. 

To the legislatures Mr. Godkin ascribes some troubles which seem 
to belong rather to the nominating system. His statement seems 
dubious that men of real capacity are not “willing to return for a 
second term because they find the work disagreeable and the reward 
inadequate.” The remark of Jefferson is still applicable; few die 
and none resign. On the other hand, many are unwilling to go 
through with the intrigue and under-hand dealings necessary to 
secure a renomination. There are many men of both capacity and 
probity in Congress who seldom speak and to whom the salary is 
no object. Mr. Godkin overlooks that the essentially barbaric art 
of eloquence is continually losing its former influence, as quiet dis- 
cussion in committee gradually displaces fervid appeals. One rea- 
son for the apparent decline of legislatures is that, whenever they 
were first instituted, only men of great ability could manipulate 
the unorganized mass so as to carry through any project, and thus 
they only became conspicuous. Since routine has made easy what 
was once so difficult, the main function of the able and _ public- 
spirited man has become much more to prevent than to encourage 
legislation. That the general level of legislatures has declined is 
too much to grant without most careful and detailed study of 
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statistics. In this, as in all other things, there are oscillations. 
Periods of intense feeling bring better men than usual into our 
legislatures. Care should, therefore, be taken to compare maxima 
only with maxima. The institution of legislatures has generally 
happened in such periods of intense feeling. 

A curious assertion in this chapter is that “The difficulty of 
getting rid of the protective system, in any modern country, is to be 
found in part in the growth of Democracy.” It is an interesting 
fact that the only two democratic countries in Europe, England 
and Switzerland, are the two having the freest trade. Moreover, 
England only obtained this freedom after the great triumph of the 
Reform Bill, by which democracy finally pushed aristocracy to the 
wall in 1832. 

The chapter on Municipal Government maintains the general 
inaccuracy of the book. Mr. Godkin says that “No European city 
can be said to have owed its growth to the care or authority of 
the central power,” and that “American cities, on the contrary, are 
without exception the creations of a state, they have grown up under 
state supervision or through state instigation.” Not to go further, 
though exceptions are numerous, Rome and Salt Lake City are 
startling exceptions to his rules. He is equally mistaken in saying 
that “In all other countries the capitals were made by trade or com- 
merce or manufactures, or some ancient drift of population.”” Con- 
stantinople, Ravenna, St. Petersburg and Madrid are striking 
examples of the contrary. 

But he is right in saying that “What modern municipalities need, 
especially in America, is a régime in which, without hesitation, with- 
out study, without lawyers’ or experts’ opinions, the humblest 
laborer can tell who is responsible for any detect he may discover 
in the police of the streets, in the education of his children, or in the 
use and mode of his taxation.” 

Mr. Godkin reaches his climax of absurdity in the chapter on 
Public Opinion. He gives our American Revolution as the earli- 
est date at which it made its definite appearance. A more striking 
instance of it can scarcely be found than the whole career of Wil- 
liam the Silent. When elections and newspapers were lacking, it 
was his constant practice to send documents relating to public 
matters broadcast through the land with requests for the signa- 
tures of all who agreed with him. This was avowedly his method 
of keeping in touch with the common people. He knew too well 
how little dependence could be placed on the nobility and even 
on the magistrates of cities. 
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It was the public opinion of all northern Europe, manifested in 
contributions for their champion, which often cost their peasant 
donors part of their daily bread, which formed the one source of 
help which never failed him in the darkest hours of the seemingly 
hopeless struggle in which he finally triumphed over the greatest 
despotism of his time. 

Public opinion has been an active force whenever a popular 
revolution has been successful. The early history of Switzerland 
is full of it and likewise that of Bohemia. The revolt of the English 
barons against John was essentially aristocratic, but Simon de Mont- 
fort recognized its weight when he summoned the burgesses to 
sit in his parliament. 

Another flagrant error of Mr. Godkin’s is in saying that “Dur- 
ing the last thirty years, for instance, in the United States, it would 
have been almost useless to consult the voters on any subject except 
the tariff.” Practically the tariff had been for years, as Hancock 
was so much reviled for saying, a local issue up to the time of 
Cleveland’s famous message of 1887. Thirty years before this was 
written goes back to the reconstruction period. The Impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson, the Virginius affair, the Resumption, Green- 
back and Third Term questions would doubtless have overshadowed 
the tariff question as much prior to 1887 as the silver question did 
two years ago. Who thinks that the tariff issue helped McKinley 
in November, 1896? 

Mr. Godkin next says the financial leaders of our Revolution 
were first Alexander Hamilton and later Albert Gallatin. Robert 
Morris was the great financier who, amid overwhelming difli- 
culties, maintained a semblance of order in our national finances. 
Hamilton’s connection with revolutionary finance was as an anony- 
mous essayist. During the war he was on Washington’s staff. His 
first activity in financial matters was in an attempt, defeated by 
Rhode Island, to establish a tariff under the Continental Congress 
in 1784. His first real leadership began in September, 1789, on 
his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury. Gallatin’s con- 
nection with the Treasury only began in this century. 

Another marvelous assertion is that “the first attempt to legis- 
late for the economical benefit of the masses was the abolition of the 
English corn laws.” This was accomplished by Peel in 1846. 
What does Mr. Godkin think of the abolition of the French corn 
laws by Turgot in 1774, or of the Licinian laws at Rome 2,000 years 
earlier. 
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Probably no one who reads this book will regret it, or even think 
the time wasted, for it is interesting in spite of its errors, or even 
perhaps in virtue of them. 

If Mr. Godkin’s mind is sufficiently open to be convicted of error, 
it may greatly increase his usefulness, by diminishing the tendency 
towards omniscience too often to be observed in the editorials of the 
Evening Post. 

N. T. BACON. 

Peace Dale, R. I. 


System der Nationalékonomie. Von Gustav Cohn, Professor an der 
Universitat Gottingen. Dritter Band. Nationaldkonomie des 
Handels und des Verkehrswesens. Stuttgart, Ferd. Enke, 


1898—pp. viii, 1030. 


This is by far the most valuable of the three volumes of Professor 
Cohn’s work. In a modest preface, the author expresses a doubt 
whether in these days of co6perative works on economics, a single 
individual can advantageously try to cover the whole field in a book 
of his own. Be this as it may, it is certain that Cohn can cover 
this part of the field with the utmost advantage to his readers. The 
book is in four parts, dealing respectively with commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance, and transportation. On all of these he is an 
authority; on the last he may almost be said to be the authority. 
In treating them, he has the advantage of combining in almost 
equal proportion the historical and the analytical sense; so that 
one can resort to his work with equal confidence for a statement of 
facts or for discussion of principles. He is also essentially modern 
in his interests. His practical experience in cooperative law reform 
has made him familiar to the fullest extent, not only with methods 
of organization and combination of capital, but also with the 
methods of modern stock exchanges and their bearing on the 
investment market. His interest in railroad development has led 
him to give due importance to the relatively new subject of street 
railroads control. 

Amid so much to praise, it seems ungracious to seek flaws for 
criticism. The weakest point in the book is its treatment of the tele- 
phone. The subject of telephone charges is a matter of great 
economic interest and difficulty. Cohn’s treatment, so far from 
giving us any help in the solution of these difficulties, quite ignores 
their existence, and is, for practical purposes, entirely worthless. 
Of less serious importance, but worth noting, is his failure 
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to appreciate that the essential function of the modern discount 
banking system is a particular form of insurance—the insurance of 
commercial credit; and that its success or failure depends upon laws 
analogous to those which determine the success or failure of other 
forms of insurance. He has shown the fallacious character of other 
schemes of credit insurance; but has failed to see that in discount 
banking we have to do with a real and generally sound scheme for 
this purpose. We note also that his treatment of codperative 
societies is based upon the commonplace idea of an antithesis 
between codperation and competition; whereas the real antithesis 
is between cooperation and speculation. Had he held this clue 
in his hand, the author would have given us a profound analysis 
of this subject, instead of a rather superficial one. But such criti- 
cisms, which might of course be multiplied, are of little consequence 
when compared with the general merit of the book as a whole. 
A. TF. i. 


Pure Economics. By Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni, translated by T. 
soston Bruce. London and New York, Macmillan, 1898—pp. 

Xili-+ 311. 

It is nearly ten years since Professor Pantaleoni’s Manuale di 
Economia pura appeared (in 1889). Yet with the necessary addi- 
tions which have been made by the author, the work is still fresh 
and timely. It is striking in its logical consistency, passing from 
point to point almost with the precision of Euclid. It is in this that 
Professor Pantaleoni has done his most original work, unifying 
and harmonizing the body of economic doctrine from various 
sources, and in this he shows great power. 

The book is rendered particularly valuable to students from his 
practice of referring to the sources whence are derived the various 
theorems. “The principle on which I have proceeded is to mention 
the author, whom the student may consult with most profit to him- 
self. This method facilitates the recollection of theorems, con- 
duces to a study of the sources, and presents a small repertory of 
the latter methodically classified.” (Preface.) This renders the 
work in a way a logical dictionary of pure economics, and is most 
admirable. 

The book is divided into: I. The Theory of Utility; II. The 
Theory of Value; III. Application of the General Theory of Value 
to Determinate Categories of Commodities (Instrumental Com- 
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at modities, Money, Capital, Natural Agents, Labor). At the close 
of of the second part is a sort of appendix containing many of the 
™ | propositions from Professor Marshall's Theory of Foreign Trade. 
wl The first two parts are the more exhaustive and finished, the third 
“a the more suggestive. 
nt In his careful definitions in opening the book, especially in those 
= of “commodity” and “value,” Professor Pantaleoni is at great pains 
a to explain that for the purposes of a logical treatment such as his, 
is there must be no attention paid to the confused and commonly 
is accepted meanings given to these words. They must be defined 
rigorously and simply. 
is Yet, in the third part, he defines “capital,” in a way to which 
i- ; many might now take exception, as “direct commodities” * * 
-€ ‘ employed in a certain manner, i. ¢. with a certain object.” This 
' makes a mass of direct commodities to be capital or not according 
; to the intention of the owner, and in this he follows Mill. But he 
; goes on toward what seems a better definition—viz: the stock of 
{ commodities existent at one time,—by saying that “under a 
r. i monetary system, or under a perfect system of divided labor, every 
‘i f aggregate of riches being exchangeable against commodities, may 
; be deemed the equivalent of a capital.” Since this latter leads to 
dt f so much more satisfactory a theory of income, and is in accord with 
i- the distinction between flows and funds, as given by Professor 
h Pantaleoni himself, it is somewhat strange that he does not adopt it. 
m . On page 262 it is stated that there is no relation between rate 
at fs of interest and rapidity of circulation of money. But between the 
g : rate of discount and the rapidity of circulation a connection is 
is § probable, as the curves of the two are strikingly similar as shown 
E by statistics. And with interest and discount intimately connected, 
is i there must be a connection between rapidity of circulation and 
IS : interest-rate also. In fact a great rapidity of circulation with a 
n ‘ given demand for money means a possible saving of real capital for 
I- ? other uses than as a circulating medium. 
\- | Typographically the book is excellent, greatly improved over the 
of Italian original. A misprint on page 236, line 9 from top, is evident. 
e “Higher,” the last word, should be “lower,” to make sense. 
st The book is provided with indices of authors and topics. The 
list of authors contains 141 names, and is itself a mark of the great ae 
e industry and ability of the author, and of the value of the work to ‘@ 
e the student. q 
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L’Ouvrier Americain. Par FE. Levasseur, Membre de l'Institut, 
Professeur au College de France, et au Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers. Paris, Librairie de la Société du Receuil General des 
Lois des Arréts, 1898—8vo, two volumes, xviii, 634, 516 pp. 


Few men are better qualified to treat of the American Working- 
man than the author of the “History of the Laboring Classes in 
Europe” and the Academie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques could not 
have made a better choice when looking for a commissioner to report 
upon this subject. Fully equipped as a historian and a statistician, 
Prof. Levasseur visited this country twice, once in 1876 and again 
in 1893. During the second visit he spent five months in visiting 
factories, workshops and dwellings, and in conferring with business 
men, workingmen, and scholars, and on his return he spent more 
than three years in putting his facts into shape. Besides the copious 
statistical material found in the reports of our Bureau of Labor, in 
other government publications, and in special works, he was able 
to make use of the report made by the delegation of French work- 
ingmen to the Chicago fair. The result of all this labor and 
investigation is a presentation of facts which, for some time to come, 
will be the standard authority for all who desire to inform them- 
selves on any phase of the so-called labor question in our country. 

The book is divided into three parts: The Workingman at Work, 
The Workingman at Home, and Labor Questions. In the first, 
which is the longest of the three and fills the whole of the first 
volume, the author treats at length of the progress of industry, of 
labor legislation, of trade-unions and confederations, of wages, 
immigration, strikes, bovcotts and blacklists, and commercial crises. 
In the second part he describes the life of the workingman, his food, 
clothing, lodging, savings and wages; and in the third he speaks of 
various questions of the day, such as poor relief, conciliation and 
arbitration, protection, socialism. To attempt even a summary of 
the contents of so extended a book would be impossible in a review. 
Prof. Levasseur discusses the subjects that he touches upon with 
thoroughness and candor. His point of view is that of an economist 
of the liberal school. He does not see things through the specta- 
cles of a socialist of any stripe, nor is he, on the other hand, a blind 
adherent of the policy of /aisses-faire. He aims to study things 
as they are and to criticize laws and movements in the light of their 
actual effect, not in accordance with their conformation to a theory. 

The strongest impression left by the book as a whole is that the 
general condition of wage-receivers in our country is a very fortu- 
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nate one compared with that of the same class in Europe. Not only 
are their nominal wages higher, but the cost of living is, in some 
respects, even less. That this state of things does not in itself 
produce contentment, is very clearly brought out by the author, who 
shows that the highly-paid American workingman may be less con- 
tented than the poorly paid Frenchman, because his ambition is 
greater and he is constantly comparing his situation, not with that 
of other workingmen, but with those who are better off than he is 
and whose position he is ambitious to reach. Thus, while the pur- 
chasing power of money is great in this country, its social power is 
comparatively small. The standard of living is high, and it requires 
high wages to support a man on the customary level. 

It is to be regretted that the labor of the author has not been 
more worthily supplemented by that of the printer. Misprints in 
the spelling of foreign words are not rare in French books and the 
experienced reader will perhaps not be surprised to learn that we 
have “journey menbakers” in this country, that some unions give 
“silk benefits,” that the founder of New Harmony was a Mr. 
“Oven,” and that the United States publish industrial ‘‘atstistics.” 
But to print 1897 for 1887 (Vol. IL., page 341) and to leave a 
blank space where there should be a table (Vol. IL, page 196) are 
faults for which ignorance of a foreign language cannot be pleaded 
in mitigation. H. W. F. 
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